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Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer 


(Number Eleven) 


LEONARD PURIN 


BOUT seven years ago, I found a 
roll-film camera, and that incident 
marked the beginning of my efforts 
as a pictorial photographer. The 
box-like contraption was beyond 
my understanding, but it intrigued me to the 
point of making inquiries, and soon I was ready 
to make snapshots. 

With the camera poised for action in a dingy 
room equipped with one gas-jet for illumination, 
six memorable exposures were made. Accom- 
modating friends posed for portraits, which were 
made at the amazing speed of 1/25 of a second. 
Proudly I carried the roll of film to the corner 
drugstore. The days dragged and my eagerness 
mounted. Finally, the disillusionment came. 
My portraits resembled pictures of black cats at 
midnight. My disgust was not discouragement, 
however, and I hastened to call upon a local 
photographer to learn the reason for my failure. 
He laughed heartily and gave me my first lesson 
on the subject of proper exposures. He also 
demonstrated his equipment, which consisted of 
an antiquated camera that resembled a dog- 
kennel, and a lens as formidable looking as 
a cannon, 

He suggested that I get a camera with an 
anastigmat lens. Again I gained an erroneous 
impression. I concluded that a camera should 
be at least 5 x 7 to be practical. My next pur- 
chase was a 5 x 7 camera with a convertible lens. 
Thus armed, I started out to seek pictures; and, 
with no idea of suitable subject-matter, I spent 
some time in a park. But I soon made my 
weary way home to nurse a lame shoulder which 
resulted from the burdens I had been carrying. 

This time I decided to do my own developing. 
Again results were disheartening, and I took the 








fruits of my labor to a pictorial photographer for 
criticism. He looked at the negatives and asked 
me why I did not carry the development a little 
further. When I asked him why, he replied, 
“So they could not be printed at all”. My 
negatives were so dense that it would be difficult 
to drive a nail through the highlights. 

The next move I made proved of lasting 
benefit. I joined a camera club. I gained a 
knowledge of what constitutes the quality and 
artistry in a photograph. The enthusiasm, 
ambition, and ability of my new associates soon 
became a powerful factor in the development of 
my workmanship. Through the help of advanced 
members my technique improved rapidly, like- 
wise my ability to choose suitable subject-matter. 

My first real encouragement came from the 
Buffalo Salon in 1925. Four of my group of six 
prints were accepted. Since that time ! have 
been a regular contributor to photographic 
In this way I can determine my progress 
as well as compare points with the work of others. 

Here let me emphasise the benefits I have 
received through association with members of 
the Fort Dearborn Camera Club. It is easy to 
progress when you have the help and encourage- 
ment of others who are interested in the same 
hobby. When one is working alone, too much 
time and energy is wasted. 

It is easy enough to summarise my progress in 
pictorial photography, but it is not a simple 
matter to tell in an understandable manner just 
why I prefer to specialise in this artistic branch 
of the work. I believe that everyone is possessed 
of a love of the beautiful. This finds expression 
in many ways. For me it is made manifest in 
nature. My response to the delicate tracery of 
My reaction 


salons. 


nature’s details is always creative. 
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is always to make a picture-pattern of such 
beauty. 

There is a goal before me that I will never 
reach—the perfect picture! But, in striving I 
gain that solace and satisfaction that comes to 
one who has seen at least “part of the light.” 

[We are sure that our “guest pictorialist” for 
this month, Mr. Purin, will be glad to surrender 
the frontispiece position to a picture of President- 
Elect Herbert Hoover whose inauguration will 











occur soon after this issue is in the mails. We 
have made Mr. Purin’s beautiful landscape 
larger than the usual full-page illustration so 
that our readers will be sure to enjoy it, even 
though it is not in the customary position for 
these selected pictures. Mr. Purin has stated 
simply and convincingly the reasons which have 
contributed to his progress in pictorial photo- 
graphy. We are confident that our readers have 
appreciated his little autobiography.—Eptror. | 


British Friendliness 
HERMAN BENTE, of Copenhagen 


oa came into our studio unannounced, 


| pad a modest man with a_ broad, 
oo: 





pleasant, smiling face, and was 
introduced as Mr. Speaight. I had 
read his “Memoirs of a Court 
Photographer’, and recognised him immediately 
as the Mr. Speaight; but of all photographers 
on earth, he was the last man I should have 
expected to visit us! I may here explain that 
our studio does commercial and advertising 
photography mainly, and is only a year and a 
half old. 

I had read that Mr. Speaight would visit 
some of the leading studios of Europe; but what 
had that to do with us new experimenters, 
playing with lights and shadows, designs and 
ideas, original and borrowed, never absolutely 
sure of our results, stumbling ahead between 
good and bad, hilarious joy, puzzled bewilder- 
ment, and desperate abandonment? 

Mr. Speaight poked around, was delighted by 
seeing us using the English Boardman lights 
and Kodak accessory lights, saw some pictures, 
and declared that he would rather come again 
so that we could have some hours 
And it is these hours I want to 


the next day, 
to ourselves. 
talk about. 

I was to make Mr. Speaight’s portrait, 
between exposures he jotted down some notes in 
his little notebook. When this was done, I 
showered questions upon him. I let him criticise 
our pictures, daring and harsh things—most of 
them—some of them cubistic and ultra-modern, 
as far from his regular and conservative methods 
as possible; and he was sympathetic and under- 
standing, and had appropriate comments and 
criticism them all. And then I imposed 


and 


for 


upon him to show us his own methods of portrait- 
lighting and operating. 
In shirtsleeves for two hours, 


And he did. 


with the sweat 





streaming down his broad forehead, he instructed 
me and my two assistant operators in portrait 
lighting as we had never dreamed of being 
instructed. 

He had lights raised and lowered and turned 
about, he had backgrounds lighted and shaded, 
the sitter lighted and shaded with diffused 
and reflected light, showing us the marvel that 


shade was quite as important as light. And 
many laborious readings of ‘“Towles’ Portrait 
Lightings” and other instruction books have not 


taught us half what we learned in those two hours. 
There was nothing he held back. He explained 
and instructed, answered questions untiringly, 
demonstrated with a vigor and clearness and 
good-humor that was marvelous, and all this to 
three foreigners in whom he could have no 
interest other than that he perhaps liked the 
way their nose sat between their eyes. 

I am no follower of Mr. Speaight’s ideals. 
The technical quality of his work is indeed 
admirable and above criticism, but our 
are other than his. We could not and would not 
attempt to copy his style. But how wonderful 
it was for us, flappering in thin air, to be let 
gently down to solid ground, from which we may 
venture out again, can only be imagined by 
amateurs. And what a genius of an instructor, 
what a genial personality, what a broad-minded, 
open-handed man! It gives one new confidence 
and happiness in life to meet such friendliness. 

I have met the same kindness from another 
Briton before, and he was a photographer, too. 
It was Witherington—you all know him now, 
but in 1926 he was perhaps not so known. Before 
I opened my business here, I went to London, 
to see how it was done. I came to Witherington, 
and expressed my wishes to see how he worked, 
“If you'll come again tomorrow, 
came and “hanged 


ways 


and he said: 
you can hang around”, I 
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around’’, and bothered him for a month—look 
at that—and he never lost his patience and his 
good-humor, although I always was there with my 
nose to his groundglass. And we were friends 
when I left. 

Let me not forget Coster, the “photographer 
of men” in Essex Street, the searching artist and 
experimenter—was he afraid to show me his con- 
juror’s tricks? Not he—and there are others. 

But Speaight is the man who has driven the 
pen into my hand with gratitude for the teach- 
ings given me by enthusiastic British workers 














in the profession. It is often enough said that 
the man who is afraid to teach others is no 
master himself; but masters are few, and even 
they may be tired. Friendliness, enthusiasm, 
and patience are qualities which are just as rare. 
I do not know if British photographers are 
specially endowed with these qualities; but, as I 
evidently have reason to believe so, I am writing 
this in appreciation of the occasions when | 
have met them. 

The P. P. A. Record (monthly publication of 
the Photographers’ Association of Great Britain). 


The Richard N. Speaight Exhibition in Boston 


ERNEST H. WASHBURN 


WHE month of January is usually a 
dull month in professional photo- 
graphic circles. After the rush 
and bustle of Christmas business, 
particularly, there general 
This January in Boston, however, it 





is a 


let-down. 
was different—for two days, at least. 


When it became known that Richard N. 
Speaight, Fellow of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain and world-famous as 
London Court-Photographer, would bring to 
the United States his collection of portraits of 
European royal personages and other notables, 
recently gathered from the greatest studios 
in Europe, and would exhibit them in several 
of the largest cities here, the keenest anticipation 
was aroused among professional photographers 
and others interested in photographic portraiture 
who heard of it. For Mr. Speaight had already 
gained a warm spot for himself in the hearts of 
American photographers, won while here last 
year, when he attended and lectured at the 
National Convention. 

The dates assigned to Boston were January 14 
and 15, and the place was the Hotel Statler, 
Boston’s newest hostelry; in the heart of the city 
and easily accessible from all points. So the 
success of the event was a. foregone Conclusion: 
all photographers being on tiptoe ,to attend. 

The attendance was very large and continuous, 
from the moment of opening, the public being 
admitted. And no wonder! for the exhibition 
represented the very cream of European photo- 
graphic portraiture—one hundred and _ sixty 
prints from the work of forty-four of Europe’s 
most famous portrait photographers, many of 
them court-photographers; so that Royalty visited 
Boston for two days by way of photography. 





N. SPEAIGHT, F.R.P.S. 
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Courtesy of Eastman Kodak Company 


LADY VICTOR WARRENDER AND SON JOHN 
RICHARD N. SPEAIGHT, F.R.P.S. 











The prints, ranging in size from about 6x8 
to 11 x 14 inches, were made on several kinds 
of modern paper, from smooth semi-matte to the 
roughest of surfaces, all executed with the 
utmost care, skill, and refined taste: each being 
upon the quality best suited to its particular 
subject, thereby enhancing and enriching the 
finer points of the individual portrait. They 
were displayed upon series of easels, at about 
eye-level and suitably lighted, so that inspection 
was easy and very enjoyable. Exclamations of 
delight were constantly heard from the apprecia- 
tive visitors, the most of whom knew the fine 
points of the art. 

The subjects ranged from the sweetest and 
cutest of royal babyhood, through dainty girl- 
hood and sturdy young-manhood, to stately 
queens and sedate kings, and many others only 
slightly less royal. One notable portrait was 
that of the late King Edward VII, father of 
King George of Great Britain; another was that 
of the present King George V, himself, in Scottish 
attire; and many other crowned heads were 
there on display, via photography. 

A large number of the prints were the work of 
Mr. Speaight himself, and his portrait of Albert, 
King of the Belgians, made in a dugout near 
the front during the World War, attracted much 
attention. Its background, so Mr. Speaight 
informed the writer, was the dirty gray wall of 
the hut, and the light was admitted through one 
window; but, owing to the skillful handling 
by the artist, a perfect portrait resulted, showing 
the King in military garb, with helmet on head, 
ready for whatever Fate might have in store for 
him. This portrait was distributed broadcast 
throughout Belgium, greatly heartening his 
stricken people. 

Another feature of the exhibit was the series of 
portraits of Mr. Speaight himself, made from the 
work of the famous photographers from whom he 
gathered his exhibit. They were displayed in 
the form of transparencies, and the original 
negatives were adjacently placed for study and 
comparison, which interested all the appreciative 
ones present—and they were legion. 

The exhibition was under the auspices of 
the Eastman Kodak Company and the personal 
supervision of Mr. Cornish of that company, 
and of Mr. Speaight. Their delightful cordiality 
and courtesy created an atmosphere of friendli- 
ness during the entire occasion and brought out 
the warmest praise. 

The climax of the event was Mr. Speaight’s 
lantern-illustrated talk, on the evening of 


January 14, to the profession only—the exhibit, 
alone, being public. Through the kind invitation 
of Mr. Speaight, the writer was in attendance as 














Puoto-ErA MaGazINnE’s representative, and his 
enjoyment was indeed in full measure, heaped 
up and running over. The genial personality 
of Mr. Speaight pervaded his entire story- 
lecture as he led his audience through the studios 
of Europe’s most distinguished photographers, 
showing upon the screen the studio-interiors 
and the methods of lighting and operating 
of the famous workers themselves, making Mr. 
Speaight’s own portraits, which were displayed; 
Mr. Speaight explaining and commenting, in a 
delightful manner, during the entire time. 

In beginning his remarks, Mr. Speaight said 
that it was not with the intention to compare 
American portraiture, for which he has the 
greatest admiration, with that of European 
portraiture, that he brought his collection here, 
but to show the American professional the 
appearance and methods of the greatest studios 
in Europe, and to show their best work to all 
interested, including the public. He hoped, 
thereby, to promote more interest in photographic 
portraiture, and, among the profession, a better 
understanding of European portraitists and 
their work. He delighted and enthralled his 
hearers, and his slides were enthusiastically 
received and brought forth unlimited praise. 
The Georgian Room of the Statler, where the 
exhibit and lecture were given, was arranged 
to seat three hundred; but, even then, many 
listeners stood and filled the room. 

At the close of his talk, Mr. Speaight generously 
offered to explain, personally, any further points 
desired, and many availed themselves of the 
opportunity and met him face to face. He gave 
of himself freely and graciously, even after an 
hour and a half of talking. His hospitality was 
unbounded. The event marked a high spot in 
the photographic annals of New England; many 
of those who attended coming from a consider- 
able distance to see and hear Mr. Speaight, 
in spite of the severely cold weather which 
prevailed. 

From Boston, the itinerary of Mr. Speaight 
takes him through the largest cities in the 
country as far as Seattle, and it will come to a 
close in Detroit. His visit to those cities so 
fortunate as to be included will be watched 
for and awaited with keenest anticipation by 
all who can attend. 

When the tour is finished and he turns his 
face toward England and home, Mr. Speaight 
will depart with the knowledge that he has 
countless friends here in America, and that 
he has forged one more link in the great chain of 
fellowship and understanding that is slowly, 
but surely, binding the whole world together in 
one large family. 
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Courtesy of Eastman Kodak Company 
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THE LADY GRIZELDA AND LORD OGILVY 
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S. TOPALIAN 


In the Air with Graflex and Kodak 


S. TOPALIAN 


T was on September 24, 1928, that 
I visited the new airport five miles 
out from Portland, Maine. Having 
never made a flight before in my 
life, I decided to try my first ride, 
and soon I was among the clouds. I had my 3-A 
Special Kodak with me and made six exposures; 
and, after developing them, there were, sure 
enough, six pictures of my first flight. Some of 
them were made through the clouds in damp 
atmosphere, yet they had the desired data which 
I wanted for my records. 

“Inspired” is the right word for my feelings 
after that first flight. Next day I went back 
to the airport with my Special Kodak and 
344 x5'% Compact Graflex and ordinary film. 
I flew over the city of Portland for one-half hour; 
and I did so again a few days later. Each time I 
was fascinated looking down from the sky over 
God’s creation of earth. The horizon in all 
was magnificent; and I could see 





directions 


very plainly far to the northwest the mountains, 
as well as the rippling waves below and wonder- 
ful rocky shore. 


I could plainly see the bottom 





of clear lakes as we flew over, as well as the blue 
waters of the Atlantic to a considerable depth 
and all the objects therein. It was a new revela- 
tion. Since my childhood I have dreamed many 
times that I was flying, but never thought that I 
might sometime be making pictures from the 
sky and among the clouds. 

The next day I started on my vacation to 
Boston, Mass., and on the twelfth of October I 
visited the East Boston airport and was glad 
to see more airplanes. I hired an airplane and 
flew over the city of Boston and all suburban 
beaches, over the harbor, over the Charles River; 
and, just about five hundred feet above the 
Bunker Hill Monument, I said, ““Thank you’, 
pointed my camera at the monument in question, 
pressed the lever, and now have a picture of 
Bunker Hill, with a real thrill in it, safe with me 
in my records. 

Next I went to New York, and on Sunday 
had the pleasure of attending service at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine and of visiting 
the Metropolitan Art Musem and American 
Museum of Natural History. While in New 
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RAILROAD STATION AT PORTLAND, MAINE 


ACROSS PORTLAND HARBOR, MAINE 
S. TOPALIAN 





York, I went up in the Woolworth Tower, and 
the scenery was the best I have ever seen any- 
where in my life, even in cloudy weather. Then 
I went to the Mineola airport on Long Island 
and had the good fortune to be there just in time 
to take the air in an amphibian airplane with 
other passengers. We met the great German 
dirigible Graf Zeppelin in the air, and our 
amphibian lighted on the waters of Long Island 
Sound like a sea gull. Then we flew again 
over the endless houses, boats, harbors, coves, 
churches, schools. I never thought that it was 
so thickly populated around Greater New York. 

Next day I went to Washington, D.C., where, 
after visiting many art galleries and museums 
as well as places of great interest, I was fascinated 
with Colonel Lindbergh’s famous airplane in 
which he flew across the ocean. I made a tour 
to Mount Vernon beside the beautiful Potomac 
River, and visited Washington’s Tomb and 
Mansion House. I flew four times over the city 
of Washington and had the most glorious time 
of my life—an experience which I shall never 
forget as long as I live. 

All together, I flew eleven different times, 
and some of my flights lasted an hour and a half. 
I made one hundred successful negatives, forty 
16 x 20 enlargements with frame and one hundred 
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S. TOPALIAN 


and fifty 8x 10 as duplicates for press work on 
glossy paper. 

Finally, I know without doubt that there are 
many of my readers who will enjoy the pleasure 
of making pictures from an airplane as I do. 
I believe that airplane pictures are of greatest 
help in the study of the science of geology, as 
well as in other technical studies with which 
I am not familiar. 

{It is a matter of regret that Mr. Topalian 
could not give us more of his experiences and 
reactions while making pictures in the air. How- 
ever, we believe that our readers will understand 
when we explain that Mr. Topalian arrived 
in this country during 1904 as an immigrant 
from Turkey, and that his command of English is 
still too limited for adequate literary expression. 
Through the co-operation of Mr. Topalian we 
have tried to bring out the point that photo- 
graphy in the air with the average amateur 
equipment is not only possible but very success- 
ful. The modern enclosed passenger planes offer 
much better opportunities to use ground cameras 
than the open cockpit planes in which the Editor 
and others have made pictures from the air. 
The average vacationist can obtain very credit- 
able results, as did Mr. Topalian, although he 
may never have been up in a plane before. 
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Our reason for giving this article to our readers 
was to emphasise the growing opportunities to 
make pictures from the air. Mr. Topalian 
represents the average amateur photographer 
who is on a vacation. He did what thousands 
of others can do, provided they overcome their 
fear of leaving the ground. Had we published 
an article by some famous pilot, our readers 
might very naturally conclude that to make 
pictures from the air is too great a scientific and 
physical task. Thanks to Mr. Topalian, who is 
not a pilot and who had never left the ground 
until the fall of 1928, we believe that we have 
opened the way to convince our readers that 
making good pictures with ordinary ground 
cameras from airplanes is now possible. How- 
ever, in bringing out this fact, we would remind 
our readers that for professional, scientific, 





mapping and military work, aérial cameras, 
especially designed and made for the work, are, 
and always will be, best. 

Mr. Topalian does not claim that his pictures 
are perfect; but he does believe that they are 
worth having as vacation records, especially as 
he knew so little about photography in the air. 
Virtually all large cities now have airports, 
and it is possible to hire planes for short or long 
hops, during which pictures of great personal 
value—and perhaps pictorial appeal—may be 
made. We extend a hearty invitation to all our 
readers to send in any material or notes which 
will encourage and instruct those who wish tomake 
pictures from the air. Those of us who have 
been up know just why Mr. Topalian felt inspired 
by the magnificent panoramas and effects which 
can be had only from an airplane.—EprrTor.| 


Gertrude Kasebier Is Interviewed 


(New York Sun, 


QHAT looks like a French — 
said hysed gered as he nee 


curious kay and the dim Senne 
of two children in the distance. 
The scene was pastoral in a peculiarly foreign 
way. There was a mistiness about the picture 
suggestive of early morning haze. It seemed 
fresh and clean and sweet-smelling. 

What was most amazing, of course, was that 
it was a photograph and not a painting. One 
would have never believed that the camera could 
reproduce a scene of vitality and at the same time 
convey the rural matutinal coolness as_ this 
camera did. 

“That’s not French; that’s Jersey’’, said Mme. 
Gertrude Kasebier, of 171 West Twelfth Street, 
and smiled for an uncomfortably long time. 

Mme. Kasebier could boast, if she wanted to, 
of any number of things: of being at one time the 
foremost exponent of the new school of photo- 
graphy, in fact of being the pioneer in this school, 
having been the first to break away from the 
established traditions of light and color. She 
could whisper proudly of having made 100,000 
negatives with her own hands during her life. 
She might even derive a certain amount of 
satisfaction out of a deep and mutual friendship 
with August Rodin, the sculptor. 

But the visitor is immediately impressed by 
the vigor of the woman. More than threescore 





years have slipped by and the voice is strong 





January 5, 1929) 


and resonant, the eye clear and searching, and 
the mind still greedy for ideas. The only mark 
time has left is upon her hearing, and the stranger 
is forced to speak into a little black box to make 
himself understood. There is an astonishing 
directness about her. She knows what she likes 
and what she hates and does not hestitate to 
announce it in no uncertain terms. Her career, 
as the novelists say, has been fraught with 
conflict. She has fought the opposition of 
traditionalism and the “art-for-art’s-sake’’-ers. 
Because she has placed her photographs on sale 
and named her price and stuck to it with grim 
consistency, believing that the selling power 
of a picture largely reflects its quality, she has 
been accused by her opponents of selling her 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 

But she found that the old maxim of not 
shooting until you see the whites of their eyes 
worked out in photographic wars as well as 
others, and for every wound she received she 
inflicted one. There were many on both sides. 

Photography as a possible career and an 
undeveloped art was brought to her attention 
by an old priest. According to her spoken 
autobiography—which would require little revi- 
sion were it to be published, so cohesive were the 
thoughts and expressive the words as they came 
from her mouth—she was fooling with an old 
camera as a young woman, and developed a 
negative which looked rather well. She took 
it to a priest, who praised it highly, and, himself 
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an amateur of long experience, explained a few 
points in the technique of lights and shadows. 

Here was a point of departure; and with the 
enthusiasm and excitement peculiar to the young, 
commented Mme. Kasebier, she launched forth 
upon the new game. Her initial efforts must have 
been singularly successful, for it was only a 
short time afterward that an artist, seeing her 
work, informed her that she would be silly if she 
did not devote her efforts to painting. He told 
her to pack her trunk and go to Paris, which she 
did after having first studied art at Pratt Insti- 
tute. On the eve of her departure it struck her 
that there was a small space in the corner of 
her trunk which needed filling, and contrary to 
all advice from every quarter she inserted in the 
empty hole her camera. 

Once in Paris, however, her old love for the 
shutter and lens made itself felt; and this time, 
with none to gainsay her, she decided in favor 
of photography from that time on. It was while 
she was in this city that she came in contact with 
Rodin and many other illustrious figures in the 
artistic world. 

“There he is,” said Mme. Kasebier, pulling 
out an enlarged photograph of the Frenchman. 
“You know Rodin was a terrible man when it 
came to photographs. When he knew he was 
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going to be photographed, he’d stiffen into the 
most grotesque and absurb postures. That’s 
the best one of him I’ve ever seen. He said it’s 
the best one that ever was taken. You see, I 
caught him in one of his moments. He was 
relaxed and brooding. He didn’t know he had 
been photographed until it was all over. A 
connoisseur came over to me one day after seeing 
the picture and said: ‘Mme. Kasebier, you 
flatter Rodin. I doubt if there is all the tender- 
ness and gentility about him that is in your 
portrait.’ I did not hesitate to answer him. I 
said, “That is Rodin in the presence of a woman.’ ”’ 

In Germany she studied the technical features 
of the art, and there married Eduard Kasebier 
of Wiesbaden. 

A studio was established on Fifth Avenue, 
and there were many exhibitions and 
reproductions in magazines. It was at this 
period that Mme. Kasebier broke with the old 
principles of the profession, one of the most 
daring of which was the photography of figures 
in the sun. The sun, said the traditionalists, 
should never fall on the subject and must always 
be behind the photographer. Mme. Kasebier 
said No, and to prove her negation produced a 
few remarkable photographs of sunlight stream- 
ing through a doorway upon a figure. The 


soon 
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picture was made from the interior of the room. 
Mme. Kasebier turned over the great squares 
of cardboard mounted with her photographs. 
With each one there was a remembered anecdote, 
now hilarious, now grave, more often tinged 
with a little bitterness, for the lady has a definitely 
sardonic streak which is noticeable, at times. 





MANGER GERTRUDE KASEBIER 


But it would be stupid to attempt to describe 
the photographs. They must be seen, and many 
of them will be, as some thirty-two photographs 
were hung during January in the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences as part of an 
exhibit of art-photography. Mme. Kasebier 
calls this rather flatly her ‘“‘swan-song exhibition’’. 


Gertrude Kasebier—Photographer 


DR. WALTER L. HERVEY 


7 at] 


IN the annals of pictorial photo- 
graphy, the name of Gertrude 
Kasebier will always be an honored 
one. She was a pioneer, a come- 
= outer, a discoverer; laboring to 
make photography a fine art, and inspiring others 
to do the same, by demonstrating the infinite 
possibilities of creatively “‘painting with light”’. 
And she was kind. When Clarence H. White 









was a grocer’s clerk in Newark, Ohio, struggling 
for recognition in photography, he sought the 
support of Mrs. Kasebier, asking her to visit him. 
She responded, to the advantage of all concerned. 

She is an artist, in the sense of Robert Henri’s 
words: “When the artist is alive in any person, 
he becomes an inventive, searching, daring, 
self-expressing creature . . . interesting to other 
people . . . working in great enjoyment... . 
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ROBERT HENRI 


He disturbs, upsets, enlightens, and opens ways 
for a better understanding.”” To Mrs. Kasebier 
such a description applies with singular force. 
For she is not only an artist, she is a personality. 
To meet her is an experience. Energetic, whimsi- 
cal, gay, incisive, she combines taste, acumen, 
authority. When she applies her personality to 
the judgment of a work of art, saying, after 
due consideration, that the defect or the quality 
of it lies “There!” the work is judged. Je vous 
donne ma parole d’honneur, it—is—judged. 

Her pictures speak for themselves. There is no 
ideal which pictorial photographers cherish 
today that her prints do not exhibit with dis- 
tinction: interest of subject, print-quality, 
rhythmic and vital design. It is a rare privilege 
to see them on the walls of the Photographic 
Department of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. 

[We are indebted to Dr. Hervey for his splendid 
tribute to the photographic work of Gertrude 
Kasebier and her interesting personality. The 
lot of the pioneer is never easy.—EprTor.| 





KASEBIER 


Is It Luck? 


Let a man learn that everything in nature, 
even motes and feathers, goes by law and not 
by luck, and that what he sows he reaps. By 
diligence and self-command, let him put the 
bread he eats at his own disposal, that he may not 
stand in bitter and false relations to other men; 
for the best good of wealth is freedom. Let him 
practice the minor virtues. 

How much of human life is lost in waiting! 
Let him not make his fellow-creatures wait. 
How many words and promises are promises of 
conversation! Let his be words of fate. 

EMERSON. 


Improvement 


Much earnest thought is given by us to the 
improvement of our neighbor’s manners, or his 
habits, or his crude opinions, which might be 
better spent in squaring our own ideals that we 
wish our neighbors might live up to. 

Contact. 
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Practical Uses for Small Hand-Cameras 





CURT FOERSTER 


RGINE seldom thinks of anything else 
for which the small dimensioned 
hand-camera becomes practical 
other than mere snapshots and 
eventful moments for the home 
album’s collection of photographs. As soon as I 
had acquired a comparatively thorough knowl- 
edge of photography, I felt compelled to buy a 
more unique and complicated piece of apparatus 
than the Brownie camera with which I had 
hitherto been acquainted. I had spent a large 
sum training in a well-known photographic 
institute, and then, almost financially exhausted, 
wished to continue in that field of work with tools 
I had been taught were most essential. 

Thus I set out on a camera-shopping expedi- 
tion in the city, pricing all types of cameras, and 
accessories needed with them, for successful 
work. At the end of one such day, with a pile of 
catalogs and literature spread out before me, 
and after considerable figuring on expenses for 
plates, films, and papers to be used with the 
variously sized cameras, I made my decision. 





On the following morning I paid a final visit 
to the photo-dealer, and purchased a well-made, 
2144x314 _ plate-and-film-pack camera having 
all modern improvements, such as a double- 
extension leather bellows, F/4.5 Anastigmat 
lens in a Compur shutter, rising-and-falling 
lens-mount, and all other essential motions 
that might be expected on such a small model. 

Later I purchased several accessories for my 
camera, including wide-angle and _ long-focus 
lenses, color-filters, and so on. As these items 
are quite expensive when purchased for large- 
sized cameras, I was very much happier over the 
choice I had made in selecting a small equipment. 

When I began figuring out all expenditures 
for the material consumed by this little camera 
and compared them with what might have been 
my bill had I decided on a larger and more 
elaborate camera, I found that I had chosen 
the best method to save money in pursuing an 
expensive hobby for which one has developed 
an invincible fondness. 

The first job which ever netted me a fair profit 





A COMPARISON OF SIZE 





CURT FOERSTER 








was that of preparing a series of postcards for a 
local public park. In printing from the final 
negatives, I found that the additional expense 
for bromide paper was soon balanced by the 
ease and rapidity with which projected prints 
could be made from them. The _ necessary 
titling was done on a sheet of glass from a 5 x 7 
negative. Although, when this title on the top 
of the plate was laid down on the sensitised 
paper, the letters were an eighth of an inch 





A PENDANT CURT FOERSTER 


away, the projected light beams caused no 
diffusion in the finished title. This saved the 
bother of titling the negatives in a reverse 
method and allowed for corrections, as the ink 
used could easily be removed from the glass-plate 
and another title made. As this title was not 
actually projected and enlarged, as was the 
negative, there was no evidence of a projected 
print having been made. 

Some very unusual pictures were obtained 
with the little hand camera. Where a large, 


conspicuous camera with a tripod is used, it is 
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nearly impossible to include human beings in a 
natural and interesting pose. One of my expo- 
sures in this park consisted of two boys eagerly 
fishing in one of the trout streams found there. 
Neither was conscious of the camera’s where- 
abouts, and thus I obtained a very interesting 
and attractive postcard photograph. 

From this time on, it was decided that the 
photographic hobby must, of necessity, become 
self-supporting, even if no reasonably great 
profit could be derived from it at this early stage. 
And so I found a customer in the jewelry busi- 
ness who kindly consented that I make him 
the necessary photographs of all items he pur- 
chased and sold. When I attempted the first 
job, luck seemed with me. No artificial illumi- 
nation was used, and the exposures were made 
on the jeweler’s premises, a thing which appealed 
to him immensely. However, the size of my 
apparatus did not give him much confidence in 
my work, until the final print was submitted. 
Since then, a fair profit has flown my way— 
one which has taken care of the expenses my 
hobby has created. 

Returning again to postcard-printing by pro- 
jection, I might mention a bit of detail which 
unfortunately escaped being added to an earlier 
manuscript of mine—‘Photographic Postcards 
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LADY'S WATCH 
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in America”. Although the market affords 
innumerable grades of bromide papers, with 
every surface desired by the average photo- 
grapher, there is no great variety of these papers 
in postcard size and form. Of course, on special 
orders of large quantities it is possible to obtain 
the surface demanded. But most of us amateurs 
like to vary our papers from time to time, and 
so I have planned for myself a very unique 
method, based upon European postcard-forms. 
My paper-stock is purchased in dozen lots in 








on account of its portability, is always my 
companion. Two fine views of the airship were 
obtained on the dull day of its arrival. A 
quantity of bromide prints were quickly pro- 
duced from the negatives, and on the following 
day came a call for these pictures such as no 
**hot dog” vender has yet been able to boast 
about for his trade. Groups of these pictures, 
together with views of the Lakehurst Naval 
Station, were mounted and neatly lettered to be 
offered as souvenirs. Few who saw them could 
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EXAMPLE OF POSTCARD MARKED WITH RUBBER STAMP 


either of the following sizes—7 x 11 or 11 x 14, 
which, when cut into four or eight parts respec- 
tively, will yield this number of plain postcards 
at a greatly reduced price. A few rubber-stamps 
were purchased to order and the finished prints 
marked with them in a good black ink. An 
example of the finished card is given herewith. 
Thus one is enabled to prepare postcards from 
any obtainable paper without relying upon the 
manufacturer, and the final product has the 
characteristic artistic quality throughout. My 
postcard article has been written, and so I shall 
refrain from devoting more space here to this 
perplexing subject. 

The recent visit of the German Graf Zeppelin 
to Lakehurst, N.J. gave me another opportunity 
to reap some profit with my little camera, which, 


CURT FOERSTER 


resist a purchase. They filled a popular need. 

Aside from the few examples mentioned here, 
there have been many others too numerous to 
itemize. The majority of these were obtained 
at odd moments, when they would never have 
been recorded had I not made it a habit to carry 
with me at all times the miniature camera which 
has become my steady companion. 

In conclusion, I should like to urge the amateur, 
who enjoys recording what he sees, to carry 
with him a well-equipped outfit of suitably 
small dimensions to be easily stowed about his 
person. Though the moments for an unusual 
and unprepared event are few, they never wait 
to be photographed, and only he who is always 
in readiness may ever hope to be rewarded for 
his trouble. 
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Random Photographic Notes 


PERRY D. FRAZER 


<CeqNE autumn day I sat in a bed of 
leaves, eating lunch and swatting 
yellow jackets. Chet was boiling 
tea over a smoky fire and bathing a 
eee }listered heel in the brook—for 
we had walked far. Near by a tiny rill tumbled 
over a four-foot block of moss-grown trap rock. 
Table-top photography in the woods! There 
was the setting for a picture that would win 
first prize. Set up the camera five feet from the 
block of stone, place a little figurine of man or 
maiden at the water’s edge, expose a plate for a 
second—or two or three short exposures on that 
plate—and the picture would seem to be the 
counterfeit of a waterfall a hundred feet high; 
but I had no dolly to pose. 

My day-dream was broken by Chet announc- 
ing that tea was ready. However, I had two 
exposures of Chet bathing his feet in the icy 
brook, and Mrs. Chet prizes the prints as proof 
that such things are not entirely out of his line 
when he is away from home. 





Wortny or ApDoprion 

For the smaller folding cameras the 614 x 9 
cm.— 2% x 314-inches—plate is superior to our 
244x314. The latter is a trifle small for serious 
work, though good enough in the small cameras. 
Being a quarter-inch larger each way, the 
614x9 plate is an excellent one, worthy of 
adoption as a standard size by our manufacturers. 

The sizes 24x 34%, 34 x 44, 3144 x 5%, and 
5 x 7, should suffice for all amateur requirements. 
This cutting out deadwood would be in line 
with modern manufacturing and merchandising 
practice. 





Workinc—Hints 

For a clean cover for the darkroom-bench 
try a discarded piece of beaverboard. Cut the 
edges clean and straight, then brush edges and 
sides with linseed oil, two coats. When dry 
apply two or three coats of valspar. Wash both 
sides frequently in the sink and stand on end 
until dry. Chemicals will not affect it when 
treated as described, nor will they stain it. 
The better plan is to cut a sheet of the: board 
the full size of the bench, so that there will be no 
openings through which developer or hypo may 
seep. 

A good lens-shade may be made from part of 
the brim of a discarded felt hat. Cut off a 


section, fit the inner surface to the lens barrel, 
and sew the ends together where they meet. 





The brim being curved and flaring, the outer 
edge is just the right shape to form a funnel- 
like shade. Blacken the inner surface.. It can 
be folded without creasing. 

Occasionally one whose home is in the country 
sees birds or squirrels through screened windows 
or doors. To open a screen would disturb them. 
Exposures of one-half second—possibly shorter— 
may be made through the screen provided one’s 
lens is within a foot of the screen and is focused 
for distance. The wires of the screen will not 
show on the negative, nor will they cut off as 
much light as one would think they might. 

Solution-bottle corks dipped in hot paraffin 
wax will not stick and are practically air-tight. 
Corks for wide-mouth bottles are sometimes 
difficult to pull out. Strips of China silk dipped 
in hot paraffin, cooled and placed over bottle- 
mouth, under cork, will help. Lens-caps and 
color-screens that fit lens-barrels too snugly 
may be improved by rubbing their surfaces with 
sarnauba wax. Use the wax cold. It has a 
soapy feel and will not crumble like paraffin. 

Keep a handful of small pebbles in a jar on the 
darkroom shelf. Bottles, graduates, trays, may 
be cleaned readily by shaking a “saturated 
solution” of pebbles in them now and then. 
Half-gallon cider bottles are easy to clean with 
pebbles and water. These bottles are particularly 
good for solutions, as they have handles, and 
the mouths are so shaped that one may pour 
from them without spilling. Vinegar bottles 
will hold an honest quart; but most of the 
prewar ‘‘quart” bottles hold only twenty-four 
or twenty-five ounces, hence are useless for many 
purposes. Also, these bottles of amber glass 
are not so easy to replace now. Instead, one 
may keep solution-bottles dark by dropping 
over them loose jackets of black paper. 

A supply of very small brass-screws is a 
necessity if one does much work on cameras. 
Ask for camera-screws. In the better hardware 
stores both flat and round-head screws are 
stocked. Three-sixteenths to five-sixteenths are 
the most useful lengths. 

It is good practice to number plates and cut- 
films as one fills. holders or magazine. If this is 
done with a soft pencil, in a corner, the figure will 
not show on prints, nor will it be obliterated in 
development. If exposure data are kept in a 
notebook, after the negatives have been dried, 
it only remains to transfer the memoranda to 
the margins of the negatives, in order to retain 
them permanently. 
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UNDER FULL STEAM 





DR. F. F. SORNBERGER 


HONORABLE MENTION — MISCELLANEOUS 


Some day our camera manufacturers will put 
out adapters and magazines with panel backs 
fitted with removable cards, on which exposure 
data may be written, and will number the films 
serially from 1 to 12. One will then be able 
to file his data card with each exposed pack or 
magazine, to be referred to after development 
and drying of the films. 


NaturaL Coton AND PANcHROMATIC FILMs 


In one respect British, French, and German 
publications differ from ours. Whereas our 
editors cover too many fields to know each one 
minutely, on the other side each subject is 
handled by an expert in that one line, who 
studies a new article from every angle, rips it 
apart “to see what makes it go’, picks out its 
faults and arrays them against its merits, then 
writes his conclusions. If it is only a column a 


month, that column is worth reading. 





Similar work has been tried here, but not very 
successfully. We have too many publications 
that cover a host of subjects in a very sketchy 
way, and readers seem to be content with them 
rather than support publications specializing 
in one or two branches of human endeavor. 
The photographic magazines are among the 
handsomest of all our publications. People who 
do not know the difference between a fixing- 
bath and a yard of pump-water rave over the 
beauty of the illustrations, but they do not give 
these magazines the steady support that is 
neccessary to ensure success. 

On the other hand, some of our special pub- 
lications are too technical, hence they do not 
appeal to the average reader, who says of them, 
“Too deep for me—too highbrow.” Some: of 
the best papers on photographic subjects pass 
over the heads of novices. Experts forget that 
many of their readers are in the kindergarten 
class, struggling to acquire knowledge which 
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they cannot assimilate unless it is given them 
in mild doses. Writing from the top of the ladder 
is well enough if one’s readers have arrived at 
that altitude; but large numbers are always 
climbing, and each one has in his pocket the 
price of a year’s subscription to a magazine that 
he really likes and finds helpful. 

One of the thoroughgoing foreign publications 
it is always a treat to receive is the British 
Journal Photographic Almanac. Its _ reviews 
of new goods are so plainly written that the 
rawest novice may readily absorb them. In the 
course of time one wades through it, “‘ads” 
and all; indeed, the advertisements of photo- 
graphic goods occupy about two-thirds of its 
eight hundred odd pages. The reproductions 
from photographs are beautiful. Among the 
numerous reviews one finds mention of two 
articles of special interest to all amateur photo- 
graphers—natural color films and panchromatic 
films. Panchromatic film-packs, now available 
here, are excellent. They are made up in both 
six and twelve-exposure packs, have a speed 
said to be 350 H. & D., and come in all sizes up 
to 4x6 inches. Owners of plate-cameras may 
carry both ordinary and panchromatic films 
merely by purchasing an extra adapter. 

The natural color films are put up in rolls 
and packs. The packs are of four exposures, 
in all sizes up to 5x7 inches; rolls, three expo- 
sures, up to 3a size. Manipulation is simple, 
focusing is not complicated, developing and 
reversing are the same as with color screen- 
plates. A special color-filter is used. Outdoors, 
these films require forty to sixty times more 
exposure than would be necessary for speed films. 
Of the colors a writer in The New Photographer 
says: “The greens, usually a difficult point, 
were especially good, and without any traces 
of that metallic blueness which spoils so many 
otherwise excellent color-transparencies. Reds 
and oranges were quite up to standard, and so 
were the blues, when the normal filter was used”’. 
‘These materials’’, says a B. J. writer, “are of the 
well-known screen-plate type, in which a mosiac 
screen of minute transparent color-elements is 
embodied as an integral part of the material 
in the form of a layer interposed between the 
base and the sensitive emulsion. The treatment 
of the exposed film is, of course, much the same 
as that of the well-known color screen-plates; 
first development for a stated time in an M. Q. 
developer, reversal in acid bichromate solution, 
and then redevelopment, with brief washing at 
each intermediate stage. Focusing is in no way 
different from the usual adjustment with ordinary 
films. This is for the reason that, though the 
sensitive surface is on the rear side of the support, 


the thinness of this film means that the difference 
in plane is negligible.” 

These color-films may be varnished, or inserted 
between sheets of clear glass, and the edges 
bound with adhesive tape or paper, in the same 
way as for other transparencies. 


LENSES 

It is quite a problem to try to assist a beginner 
in the selection of a good lens; for, whatever one 
tells him, one is conscious that his own opinion 
may be colored by experience—possibly along 
very restricted lines. When all is said, lenses 
and old-time Kentucky whiskies are alike in 
that all are good, but some are better than others. 

Take lenses for average use; by average is 
meant for fishing, hunting, snowshoeing, hiking, 
and motor-trips, around home, indoors and out. 
A large order? Yes, but the one-lens man uses it 
for some or all of these—and there are many 
one-lens men. Some cannot afford more than 
one lens; others prefer working-outfits of the 
severest simplicity. I never envy men who 
collect photographic equipment as others collect 
antiques. I “simply cannot be bothered” with 
things that are not used right along, so I have 
always worked toward that ideal which favors 
one or two outfits of proved merit, and no more. 

Thinking back over just one-third of a century 
as an amateur photographer, I can name twenty- 
three lenses that I have owned, usually not more 
than two at one time. The favorites? To be 
frank, I am not sure. Of the twenty-three, 
only five were unsymmetrical. Although this 
seems to indicate a preference for symmetrical 
or convertible lenses, the fact is that two of the 
unsymmetrical lenses are still in use. I like an 
F/4.5 convertible lens; but as this means eight 
reflecting surfaces against six in the unsym- 
metrical lens of-the same speed, the last-named 
type is in theory the better one, though in practice 
one is as good as the other. Often my choice 
of a lens depended on the type of camera in 
which it was found. Reflecting cameras have 
been used more than others. 

Omitting mention of my first three lenses, 
the others were as follows: Goerz Dagor F/6.8, 
three; Celor F/4.5, three; Dogmar F/4.5, four; 
B. & L. Protar F/6.3, two; Cooke F/4.5, three; 
Collinear F/5.6, one; Carl Zeiss F/4.5, two: 
and Steinheil Unofocal F/4.5, two. Focal 
lengths averaged about 71% inches. 

The Celor and the F/5.6 Collinear—both 
obsolete now—were exceptionally good lenses. 
The Dogmar has replaced the Celor, and is 
similar to it. The Collinear is now made with a 
speed of F/6.3 only.. The Collinear F/5.6 lens 
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and the Dagor each have three cemented glasses 
in each component, giving only four reflecting 
surfaces. Theoretically this is an ideal combina- 
tion, and I should be glad to have an F/4.5 lens 
of this type. In the Watson F/4.5 convertible 
lens, made in England, each component has 
three glasses cemented together. I have never 
tried this lens; in fact, there are many lenses 
in common use abroad that are not found in our 
supply houses, hence the average amateur here 
knows nothing of them. Some French, Swiss, and 
German lenses are made up with two uncemented 
glasses in each component. In longitudinal 
cross-section they resemble Unofocal, Celor, 
and Dogmar. The Unofocal is popular in 
Europe, I am told, but is not so well known here. 
Both Steinheil lenses that I have had are excel- 
lent for all-round work; in fact, little may be 
said against the Unofocal, the Dogmar, and the 
Zeiss Tessar. The first two have more reflecting 
surfaces than the Tessar, but the Tessar must be 
used as is, while the Unofocal and the Dogmar 
may be halved; and, at times, this is a decided 
advantage. 

Usually it is said of a symmetrical or con- 
vertible lens that either one of its components 
may be used separately, giving a larger image. 
The exposure-time must be increased, the 
aperture reduced, and it can only be used in a 
camera having long bellows-draw. In justice to 
the type it should be added that, in removing 
one component, the number of reflecting sur- 
faces is halved, perspective is improved, and 
more uniform definition obtained in all planes. 
For landscapes, particularly when supplemented 
with a light yellow filter, the single component 
will clearly render far-distant objects that a 
doublet of shorter focus would show indistinctly, 
if at all. From the above it will be seen that the 
rear component of a symmetrical lens, giving an 
image nearly or quite twice the size obtainable 
with the doublet, is as valuable in many sorts of 
work as a low-power telephoto lens. 

There is one thing the novice should bear in 
mind in purchasing camera and lens: Assuming 
that the equivalent focus of the symmetrical 
lens is six inches, and the focus of the rear 





component alone is approximately twice that, 
it does not follow that a bellows-draw of twelve 
inches will be sufficient to accommodate the 
rear element. The form of the lens-standard 
and the way in which it is attached to the track, 
as well as the fact that the rear lens lies well 
back in the barrel, must be considered. The 
camera should be tested, first with one, then 
with the other component. Frequently, the 
front lens may be used alone, but the rear 
element cannot, because of too-short bellows. 
I seldom use the front element alone, as it is 
a nuisance to remove the rear lens, even in a 
reflecting camera. In some cameras this cannot 
be done until the slide is put in place over the 
plate, and in others the rear element can only be 
attached from the rear. The rear element is the 
logical one to use, as it lies behind the diaphragm. 

In the Steinheil lens of 814-inch focus, each 
component has a focus of about 16 inches; but, 
although the bellows-draw of my Graflex is only 
161% inches, it is ample for either one of the 
components—due to the form of standard and 
lens-mounting—even for work at seven feet, 
the minimum distance for the single components 
in this particular camera. But this condition 
might not apply to an 814-inch lens of another 
type, or to a camera of another form; hence 
every outfit should be tested. 

Some of our finest cameras are so made that 
purchasers are restricted in the selection of 
lenses to use in them. Often symmetrical or 
convertible lenses are useless as such in them, 
because the bellows-draw is too short to use the 
single component of a lens; so short, indeed, 
that with the lens furnished one cannot work 
closer to an object than about two feet. For 
copying, flower, insect, nature freak, and similar 
subjects, in which it is necessary to work within 
about ten inches of a small object in order to 
render it natural size or larger, cameras of this 
sort are not desirable. It is not that there is 
lack of space for longer bellows; but for reasons 
best known to the designers, this restriction is 
arbitrary. Very often one hears the plaint, 
“That camera would be ideal if it only had 
longer bellows’. 
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Making the Safelight Safe 


DON C. COLEMAN 


N this age of wonderful achieve- 
ment and progress along all lines 
of human endeavor, photography 
moves forward at a most surprising 
=@ pace; and, if the enterprising 
camerist would keep up with the trend of the 
times, he must needs avail himself of the many 
outstanding advantages offered by modern 
ultra-speed and color-sensitive emulsions, allow- 
ing, as they do, almost unlimited range for 
technical experiment and pictorial expression. 
However, his first attempts with these materials 
may prove sadly disappointing—as did those of 
the writer—because of his having handled them 
in light which, although perfectly safe for slow, 
ordinary, or “‘color-blind’’ films and plates, is 
wholly unsatisfactory when used with the faster 
emulsions or those that’ are more or less color 
sensitive. 

For several years we used an ordinary Brownie 
darkroom-lamp fitted with Series O safelights, 
for all our enlarging-work, and an old-style 
electric lamp consisting of a low-power bulb 
enclosed in an amber inner globe and a ruby 
outer globe, for our negative work. These 
answered our requirements admirably until, 
having added another camera—a reflex with high- 
speed shutter and fast lens—to our equipment, 
we began to experiment with superspeed and 
panchromatic plates and films. Then Old Man 
Trouble started to chum with us, and stayed 
as close to us as our shadow until we accidentally 
discovered that our so-called safelight, in spite 
of the fact that we had replaced the Series O 
filters with the special ones recommended for 
the work in hand, was not safe at all. 

The method employed in overcoming our 
difficulty and adapting the lamp for use with 
emulsions of a very high degree of color-sensitive- 
ness, as well as those of extraordinary speed, 
will doubtless be of interest to many of our 
fellow amateurs. At all events, we assume that 
such is the case, and a brief description follows. 

Our first step was to remove from the lamp 
both the rectangular and the round safelights, 
also the light bulb and the socket into which it 
fits. The inside of the lamp was then thoroughly 
scoured with a soft cloth daubed in a paste 
made of: 











ES ee meee 2 ounces 
ee 1 teaspoonful 
Acetic acid (@8%).........-...00 2 ounces 


Powdered pumice stirred in until mixture is the 
consistency of thick cream. 





The purpose of this treatment—which is advis- 
able, though not absolutely necessary, is to 
destroy the shiny, smooth surface so that paint 
will adhere firmly. 

After the scouring-process had been com- 
pleted, we removed all traces of the pumice paste 
with a small sponge slightly dampened in water, 
then dried the metal and gave it two coats of 
aluminum paint—aluminum-powder in banana 
oil as a vehicle. Where a small pin-hole or crack 
appeared, we applied the paint with a straight 
jabbing motion, rather than trying to spread it 
out, the idea being to fill the opening with thick 
paint. Banana-oil dries very rapidly, and this 
process can be repeated until a relatively large 
crack is entirely filled. This painting is of 
advantage, not only in the respect just mentioned, 
but it provides a diffuse reflecting surface, 
giving the maximum strength of light from a 
low-watt bulb, and it prevents rust by covering 
the metal surface with non-rusting aluminum. 

The filters or safelights came in for attention 
next. We have no reason to doubt the manu- 
facturer’s claim that they had been very carefully 
dyed and spectroscopically tested; yet, for all 
that, they had been assembled quite carelessly, 
and were bound on the two sides only, leaving 
the top and bottom without binding. As the 
glasses were not truly plane, unfiltered light was 
reflected between them, rendering them decidedly 
unsafe. Then, too, not one of these filters— 
and we bought several of each series needed— 
fitted snugly into the grooves of the lamp; 
consequently there was considerable leakage of 
light at those places. 

The two glasses of a deep red safelight, intended 
for use with super-speed and orthochromatic 
emulsions, were cut apart. Then, after having 
carefully removed the old binding from each 
glass by scraping it with a discarded safety 
razor-blade and wiping it off with a slightly 
dampened cloth to take away all traces of glue, 
we rebound all four edges, with a cardboard 
mask inserted between them. This, of course, 
made the filter appreciably thicker and a tighter 
fit in the grooves. For rebinding, lantern-slide 
binding tape, book-binder’s gummed cloth, 
passe-partout, or common gummed tape 
anything that will hold the glasses together 
firmly—may be used. 

Perhaps a word of caution at this juncture 
will not be out of place. In cleaning the old 
binding from the filter-glasses, particular care 
should be taken that the dyed sides do not come 
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in contact with any water. Then, in rebinding, 
for obvious reasons, the glass-side of each filter 
should be out; or, to put it another way, the 
dyed gelatin-sides should face in toward each 
other. 

Now as to the cardboard mask mentioned 
above. The thickness of this is best determined 
by trial before binding the glasses together. 
The combined thickness of the two glasses, 
colored paper—which is inserted between them 
in some safelights—and mask, allowing a little 
for the binding-tape, should be such as to allow 
the safelight to just slide—that is, not move too 
freely—in the grooves of the lamp. In our case 











solved our difficulty satisfactorily and doubtless 
would be effected in most cases; for the ‘‘pile”’ 
of the velvet acts as so many tiny springs, push- 
ing against the sides of the grooves, and prevent- 
ing the escape of any stray rays of reflected light. 
As an additional precaution, a strip of the velvet 
was also glued to the under side of the hinged 
metal flap (shown at B). 

The round end safelight, we discovered, also 
required a going over for the promotion of “safety 
first’. Again we tried to separate the glasses, but 
found that the green paper adhered to one; and 
so we abandoned that course. Instead, we 
glued to the outer glass a circular cardboard, 





MAKING THE SAFELIGHT SAFE 


we found that a four-ply cardboard was about 
right for the mask, the dimensions of which were 
314 x 434 inches. From this a rectangular area 
214 x 4 inches was cut away, leaving a “frame” 
with a width of three-eighths of an inch. Num- 
ber 3 in the illustration shows this safelight 
completed. 

The method just described was also tried with 
the green safelight for panchromatic emulsions; 
but finding that some unfiltered light still came 
through, we cut our glasses apart for the second 
time and removed the cardboard mask. We 
then rebound all four sides and glued strips of 
black velvet one-half inch wide, to the top, 
bottom, and sides of the outside glass as shown 
in the illustration (Number 2). This procedure 


DON C, COLEMAN 


four-ply, cut out as shown in Number 1. We 
then wound binding tape around the edge until 
the filter was made large enough to fit snugly 
when properly placed in the lamp. This winding 
operation is best performed by going completely 
around the filter two or three times with tape 
that is somewhat wider than the filter is thick. 
This should be allowed to dry thoroughly and it 
can then be trimmed off flush with the glasses. 
The process can be repeated in this manner until 
the desired size is attained. 

As a last touch and final precaution in finishing 
our job, we wrapped several turns of insulating 
tape about the top of the revolving collar (A in 
illustration) of the lamp, binding this further by 
several rounds of stout carpet thread. 
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We should bear in mind that a lamp made 
light-tight, as outlined above, has also been made 
heat-tight; so that it is just as well not to burn 
it continuously unless an exceedingly low-watt 
bulb is used. 

It is quite possible that the really serious 
amateur who takes pride in his equipment, and 
who likes to have it present a neat and attractive 





appearance, will decide that, having revamped 
the inside of his lamp, the outside might be 
given a little attention. In that event we would 
advise him—this advice being based on personal 
experience—to take off all the old paint with 
paint-and-varnish remover and re-cover with any 
of the quick-drying lacquers—it does make the 
lamp look a hundred per cent. better. 


“Keep an Eye Peeled” 


MARY E. 


yy Ly eas ’ old gentleman of my childhood 
+\ =y, acquaintance was ever admonishing 
a Ww folks to “Keep an eye peeled’, 
VON 
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B) which was only his unique way of 
saying, Be on the watch. Now 
it occurs to me that this would be a very fitting 
slogan for the photographer to adopt; for alert- 
ness and a ready camera bring not only the 
reward of a well-filled and interesting album, 
but often more substantial remuneration in the 
form of dollars and cents. 

Pictures are being used these days in such a 
variety of ways that we cannot name them all; 
and a camera should be regarded not as a toy, 
but as a tool. It should form part of the equip- 
ment of every man, woman, and child who 
possesses pride enough to aspire to the height of 
useful living. 

When intelligently employed, the camera 
contributes much to the knowledge of the 
operator, and often makes permanent records 
of scenes and happenings which yield unexpected 
and sometimes valuable results. A picture that 
is commonplace today may, by some twist of 
events, become a prized possession of tomorrow. 

For example, I have in mind the visit of the 
great dirigible, Shenandoah, to the coast of Maine 
in July, 1925. No one who gazed upon this 
vast bubble of the air, floating so peacefully 
above the blue waters of Bar Harbor, dreamed 
that this was to be his one and only opportunity 
of seeing, or photographing it—in this part of 
the country—ere the storms should shatter its 
frame and send it to destruction; yet only two 
months later the gallant ship met this fate, 
carrying fourteen brave men to their death. 

A battery of cameras was aimed at the floating 
wonder as it left the mooring-mast of the mother- 
ship, Patoka, and rose majestically into the air. 
How small and helpless I felt with only a little 
No. 2 Brownie in my hands with which to catch 
such a giant and 
inexperienced I was in the operation of a camera! 
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But realising the importance of the event, I did 
my best. Early in the day, a dense, gray haze 
spread over the entire sky, dimming the sun 
and robbing the pictures of all contrast of light 
and shadows; but I made several views which, 
though not sharp enough to lend themselves 
well to reproduction, are yet highly treasured 
by the writer because the Shenandoah has now 
passed into history. 

Another equally interesting picture is that of 
the Patoka herself. This great ship—the only 
one of its kind in existence—carrying a mooring- 
mast for the dirigibles, was visited by many 
people that day; and small boats of all descrip- 
tions plied busily back and forth with their 
loads of living freight. The Governors from 
several States went aboard—it being. the time of 
their national conference—and some of the more 
venturesome enjoyed the thrill of a flight in the 
Shenandoah. 

Since the destruction of this, our American- 
made airship, the Patoka has “mothered”’ the 
still greater dirigible, Los Angeles, which Germany 
constructed for the United States after the 
World War. People of Maine anticipated the 
pleasure of a visit from the latter last summer, 
but were disappointed on learning that orders 
had been changed and the monarch of the air 
was not to come to our coast. The writer is 
still on the watch, however, believing that ere 
another summer passes, we shall be given the 
opportunity of photographing the Los Angeles, 
since Bar Harbor is constantly being favored by 
the presence of noted ships of both sea and air; 
and it will be quite worth the eighty-mile ride 
‘from Twin-Towns to the sea’. 

Admiral Hughes of the United States Navy 
honored the American Legion by his presence 
during their convention at Bar Harbor in July 
two years ago, adding much to the interest of the 
occasion. The famous cruiser, Seattle, flagship of 
the Atlantic and Pacific fleets, upon which the 
Admiral arrived, was for several days moored 
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in the harbor; and both the Marines and members In this instance my big camera failed me, Oo 
of the crew participated in the memorable owing to some miscalculation or mistake which I fe 
parade on the Fourth. The day was a poor made, but the little Brownie made a faithful c 
one for picture-making, because the wind blew _ record of the scene—picture No. 5. 
so tempestuously that to hold a camera steady These are but a few illustrations of the many p 
became a difficult task, and the sun kept going s 
under the clouds; but some of the views came s 
out fairly well. Illustration No. 1 shows the I 
assembling of notables upon the reviewing I 
stand, Admiral Hughes being among them, ‘ 
also Governor Brewster of Maine, and many 


other distinguished visitors with their ladies. 
Picture No. 2 depicts the head of the parade, 
led by the Bar Harbor Police, and No. 3, the 
flagship. No. 4 gives a view along the Shore 
Path and a distant outline of the “‘Bar’’ itself, 
though the latter is but dimly discernible. 

On Labor Day two years ago, we made a third 
pilgrimage to the coast, and were fortunate in 
finding the Vincent Astor yacht lying at anchor 
in the harbor, though at the time we were not 
conscious of its identity, which we learned from 
the papers the following day—not only the 
owner’s name, but the fact that the Roosevelts 
were on board. This yacht is of such a size 
and stately appearance as to deceive one into 
believing it a warship of the United States Navy 
when viewed from a distant point on shore. 





FIGURE 9 MARY E. ARCHER 


which might be given, but they adequately 
prove the advisability of constant alertness on 
the part of the photographer for events which 
may yield out-of-the-ordinary pictures, and, 
very often, material for interesting stories, and 
articles as well. ‘Keep an eye peeled!” 
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Aérial Photography, A New Business 


FRED GOODCELL 


Western Air Express, Inc. 


QE4IHEN photography took to the air, 
a new profession was born. Com- 
bined, as it is, of the essentials 
of photography, engineering, and 
aviation, it has proved a fascinating 
new business indeed. With the airplane afford- 
ing the finest imaginable point of vantage from 
which to make a picture, it is not surprising that 
aérial photography has found a myriad of uses 
in the world of commerce. 

Southern California, possibly because of its 
ideal climatic conditions, has been a vast experi- 
mental laboratory in photographic work of this 
tvpe. The district has developed a number of 
men who have become experts through intensive 
study and experience. Among them may be 
mentioned Leon T. Eliel, of the Fairchild Aérial 
Surveys, Inc., of Los Angeles, who, in an inter- 
view, gives some practical information. 

“Aérial photography naturally divides itself 
into two main classifications,” he states. ‘‘First, 
there is oblique photography, consisting of the 
making of bird’s-eye views, which may be used 
for advertising, general display, and similar 
purposes. Second, there is vertical photography 
or aérial mapping, which is used extensively 
for engineering works of all kinds as the basis for 
contour maps and for general reconnaissance. 

“In all of this work the everyday tools of 
photography play a very important part. To be 
sure, in many instances these tools are modified 
somewhat from their ordinary uses; but in the 
main we have cameras, lenses, shutters, films, 
printing-papers, and chemicals used in much the 
same way as they are in standard industrial 
photographic practice. 

“Of course, the aérial camera is a_ special 
adaptation fitted for its particular use. It is 
conventionally made up in the 12-inch focal 
length, although, for special purposes, focal 
lengths of lenses vary all the way from four 
inches to as much as forty-eight or sixty inches 
in extreme cases. This focal length is the index 
of the altitude to which the airplane must go 
in order to obtain a picture of a certain size and 
certain definition. This camera is_ usually 
equipped with the conventional F/4.5 Zeiss- 
Tessar type of lens, although in the shorter 
focal lengths, where wider angles are covered, 
frequently lenses of less speed, such as F/6.8, are 
used. Most aérial cameras use film nine inches 
in width and seventy-five feet long. The size of 





the negative is seven by nine inches. One of the 
constructional problems of the aérial camera is to 
provide means for holding this very large film 
flat in the focal plane. This is accomplished in 
two different ways. One of these is by suction, 
which draws the film up against a platen. Other 
cameras expose the negative through a glass- 
plate, against which the film is firmly pressed. 

“The matter of shutters is one which has 
given some considerable difficulty in the con- 
struction of aérial cameras. Of course, there 
is no particularly difficult problem in the con- 
struction of an ordinary focal-plane shutter to 
cover a negative of this size. However, the 
making of a between-the-lens shutter operating in 
a lens of twelve inches focal length and F/4.5 
aperture is not so simple. The between-the-lens 
shutter, as used in aérial cameras, has. been 
perfected to a point where it gives an efficiency 
of better than eighty per cent. 

“The focal-plane shutter offers certain advan- 
tages, primarily of simplicity. Offsetting the 
ease of design and small expense of the con- 
ventional focal-plane shutter for aérial use is the 
fact that the total time of exposure from begin- 
ning to end is much longer and, consequently, 
blurs are apt to be introduced into the picture. 
If the slit in a focal-plane shutter is one-tenth 
the width of the focal plane, and if an exposure 
of one-hundredth of a second is occurring, it is 
quite obvious that the total exposure will run 
ten-hundredths of a second or one-tenth of a 
second. On the other hand, the between-the- 
lens shutter, when calibrated at one one- 
hundredth of a second, actually exposes, from 
beginning to end, one one-hundredth of a second. 
For this reason it is practical to make exposures 
much more slowly with the between-the-lens 
shutter than it is with a focal-plane shutter, 
which results in an ability to use deeper filters 
with the between-the-lens shutter for the same 
exposure while still maintaining the desired 
definition. 

“The making of oblique aérial views is by far 
the simplest product in the field of aérial photo- 
graphy. It is only necessary to carry a suitable 
“amera into the air in an airplane, and, after 
properly framing the subject to be shot from the 
standpoint of artistic composition, hold the 
“amera over the side, get the subject in the 
view-finder, and snap the trigger. Of course, 
things which must be kept in mind to assure 
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satisfactory results are the angle at which the 
picture is made—as, quite obviously, the oblique 
picture should not show too much roof in the 
buildings—and the distance away from the 
subject, m order to obtain a desirable size of 
image. The judgment necessary in properly 
executing this work is only acquired by experi- 
ence, and it is difficult in an article of this kind to 
give any information along this line. Naturally. 
these factors vary with the type of camera being 
used and the focal length of the lens. 

“In aérial mapping the camera is not held 
in the hand, but is suspended in a cradle or 
camera-mount, which shoots the picture through 
a hole in the floor of the airplane. This cradle is 
supported in gimbals on two pivots at right 
angles to each other, so that the camera may at 
all times be maintained level. 

“Success in aérial mapping depends on the 
closest kind of co-operation between the pilot 





in the airplane and the photographer who is 
operating the camera. It is the pilot’s duty to 
have the airplane properly over the required 
course and to advise the camera-operator when 
to start and when to stop shooting. The photo- 
grapher’s duties include determining the proper 
time-interval between pictures, so that each 
overlaps the other by an ample margin. Also, he 
must maintain the camera at the proper angle 
of crab, so that the sides of the picture are 
parallel with the direction of progress which the 
airplane is making over the ground. The photo- 
grapher usually is aided by his stop-watch and, 
after making the time-studies, he determines a 
certain number of seconds as the proper interval 
at which to make the pictures. This interval 
will vary all the way from a very few seconds 
at low altitude to as much as a minute when the 
airplane is flying 17,000 feet above the ground, 
making pictures at a scale of 1 inch= 2,000 feet. 
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“Other duties of the photographer are the 
determination of the proper filter to use. This 
may be a light or dark filter, depending on the 
conditions of atmosphere and the character of 
the subject being photographed. His choice of 
filters will also be affected by the type of film 
which is being used. He may be using plain 
panchromatic film, or he may be using hyper- 
sensitised film. In the oblique work he may even 
be using orthochromatic film. 

‘After the airplane has flown back and forth 
over the territory to be mapped, strip after strip, 
each overlapping the previous strip and each 
picture overlapping every other picture, the film 
is taken to the laboratory and developed in the 
conventional way. Next, it is customary to run 
off a set of proof-contact prints. These prints 
are then laid out on a table to check the flight 
and make certain that no gaps have occurred in 
covering the territory. 

“From this point on, the making of an aérial 
map becomes strictly an engineering-problem in 
which the photographer assists to the extent of 
making the maps the size the engineer calls for. 

“After the various prints have all been made 
to the proper scale and the necessary corrections 
provided, the pictures are mosaicked or pasted 
into their relative positions. The finished mosaic 
map is then usually copied on a large negative 
and ofttimes it is desirable to employ some 
retouching on this negative in order to eliminate 
the more offensive color-mismatches in the 
original mosaic map. 








“Our map is finally finished when the copy 
negative is reproduced on bromide paper and the 
final prints thus made are mounted on cloth or 
board and delivered to the client. 

“Tmportant as photography is, as one of the 
principal factors in the successful production of 
an aérial map, it is after all but one of many 
necessary arts which come into play in success- 
fully achieving a finished product. In addition to 
aviation and engineering, which have already 
been mentioned, meteorology, a smattering of 
astronomy, and a considerable amount of physics 
all play important parts in this new work.” 

It is an interesting fact that during the last 
twelve months sixteen per cent. of the motion- 
picture newsreels have been devoted to aérial 
topics, such as transcontinental and ocean 
flights, new types of land and seaplanes, and so 
on. Several of the large newsreel companies 
during the last few months have made extensive 
use of Western Air Express planes in and adjacent 
to Los Angeles. When the first amphibian plane 
ever to be put into regular daily service arrived 
in the Southern California city, its trial flight 
between Los Angeles and Avalon, Catalina 
Island, it carried a newsreel man. A number of 
interesting “‘stunts’’ were filmed by various 
companies. Airplanes kave been used by still- 
photographers for daily newspapers in shooting 
oil-well and forest fires. It thus may be seen that 
the airplane not only is aiding the industrial life 
of the nation but is contributing to the edification 
of the people of the nation through the camera. 


The Amateur’s Pictorial Record 


BESSIE L. PUTNAM 


aE know one professional photo- 
grapher who has worked from coast 
to coast and halfway across Europe: 
who has perched upon pinnacles of 
the Rockies where a single misstep 
would have landed him in Eternity; who has 
made airplane-views; who has pictured some of 
the most famous people of two continents. 
And ye , every year, his records are made more 
and more complete. At a glance he can tell by 
them the date, size of lens-stop and shutter-speed 
used, condition of atmosphere, time, and other 
details. These are jotted down with pencil, and 
typed at the first opportunity. Then they are 
slipped into a permanent binder, and the records 
are there to stay. Each set of exposures is given 
a box-number, with serial numbers for each 
exposure. Thus, if at any time a question comes 
up about any print, he can at once turn to the 








box-number and find a complete history of it. 

You may never fail to recognise Bunker Hill 
monument, but you may forget that your view 
of it is from the southeast. The little bridge 
across a picturesque ravine which was so attrac- 
tive when photographed may go out of your 
mind, and in ten years you will have even for- 
gotten the State in which it is situated. But 
these notes will readily refresh the memory. 
If they mean so much to the professional, how 
much more will they mean to the amateur! 
If good, the data will tell how to obtain others of 
equal value; if the reverse, the records will tell, 
or at least suggest, possible reasons and thereby 
obviate future failures. And if the man who has 
photographed for years finds such records help- 
ful and worth doing more completely, how 
much more will they serve as guide-posts to the 
young and inexperienced beginner! 
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This Matter of Lenses 


ERHAPS we are asked more questions 

about lenses than we are about any other 
photographic subject. Obviously, when all is 
said and done, is not the lens the image-forming 
part of our photographic equipment? To be 
sure, there is the pinhole which does form an 
image; but in this day of speed, few have the 
time or patience to use it. Hence, it is the lens 
which must be depended upon to make the kind 
of picture we desire. Some of us like very sharp 
negatives; others prefer some diffusion; and still 
others prefer so much “atmosphere” that the 
subject is hardly recognisable. The desires of 
these three groups of photographers are entirely 
legitimate; and lens-manufacturers have pro- 
vided amateur and professional workers with 
lenses for every taste and purse. However, the 
large number of excellent lenses which are now 
available has made it increasingly difficult for 
the beginner, and many experienced photo- 
graphers, to select just the right lens for the 
purpose in mind. 

We believe thoroughly in the value of an 
old-established name which assures the pur- 
chaser that any product bearing that name is 
high grade in every respect. On the other hand, 
there are names of newer manufacturers which 
are just as much an assurance of high quality 
as an older name; but the general public has not 
become sufficiently well acquainted with the 
product to know it. The point we wish to make 
is that the purchase of a lens bearing a well- 
known name does not necessarily mean good 
pictures; neither does a lens bearing a name 
not so well known mean poor pictures. Whether 
good or poor pictures are obtained depends 
mostly on the purchaser himself and his willing- 
ness to understand the capabilities and the 
limitations of the particular lens he buys. We 
have a number of well-known lenses and we 
have one which is a so-called “‘orphan’’, without 
a manufacturer’s name upon it. Yet, there is 
not a lens in our collection which will produce 
more beautiful pictures, provided it is used 
under favorable conditions. 

It may be stated that any lenses made by 
the leading manufacturers who advertise in 





the photographic press are to be relied upon to 
do the work for which they were designed. 
Now and again, but very rarely, the human 
factor in lens-manufacture is responsible for an 
imperfect lens. The wonder of it is that there 
are not more imperfect lenses. Let us not forget 
what a marvelous thing we have in the modern 
photographic objective—the experience, skill, 
accuracy, and workmanship which can take won- 
derfully made optical glass and produce a lens! 

Unfortunately, the general public overlooks 
some of these things. Many amateurs and pro- 
fessionals think only in terms of price; and others 
are apt to base their lens-selection on advice 
from others or on their own snap-judgment. 
We believe heartily in asking others for con- 
structive suggestions and we approve any steps 
which will help the prospective purchaser of a 
lens to obtain all the facts which will enable 
him to make an intelligent and satisfactory 
decision. However, we cannot urge him too 
strongly to make the final decision himself and 
after doing his own experimenting with the lens 
of his choice. If the lens does the work as the 
prospective purchaser wishes it done, we urge 
him to buy that lens irrespective of the name 
on it, the advice of others, or dealer’s suggestions. 

The problem that we are very often asked to 
help solve is the one where the prospective 
buyer has a definite amount of money available 
and wishes to know what lens, out of ten or a 
dozen of equal speed and focal length, he ought 
to buy for his purpose. We believe in the pur- 
chaser doing his own testing and making his own 
decisions. Whoever is about to buy a lens 
should decide at the very outset exactly what 
kind of work it will be expected to do. If this 
point is not clear, it becomes a difficult matter 
for the manufacturer, the dealer, or the friend to 
help make a selection. 

Assuming—and we believe correctly so—that 
the lens is of first importance in modern photo- 
graphy, we feel that amateur and professional 
photographers owe it to themselves and their 
own work to master a few elementary principles 
of photographic optics. From our experience, we 
believe that the more the photographer knows 
about his lens, the more successful he will be 
technically and artistically. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Maaazine for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the PHoro-Era Picture Exarsit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs, 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 
2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
— be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
efore PHoto-Era MaGazineE awards are announced. 
8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 
4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 





5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro-Era Macazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 





Photo-Era Prize Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to receive prize 
cups in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed December 31, 1928 


First Prize 
Second Prize 


Third Prize . 


Richard C. Ball 
Leonard Purin 


K. Matsuki 


Honorable Mention: Edward Alenius; Charles C. Blanchard; Dr. Frederic F. Burcky; Karl Butka; Mary Callaghan; 
Chas. Clayton, Jr.; Mrs. W. F. Eldridge; James E. Finlay; Curt Foerster; U. Stephen Johnson; Paul Miller; N. J. 
Nalawalla; M. A. Obremski; Walter E. Owen; A. J. Pandian; Ralph F. Pratt; Chas. T. Ramsden; Thomas Scott: 
Kenneth D. Smith; Hugh W. Smith: Dr. F. F. Sornberger; Vincent W. Stelcik; Wm. F. Steuber, Jr.; Dr. Max 
Thorek; A. M. Tomlinson; W. A. Watson; J. A. Weiss; Doris E. Wright; Wm. O. Yates; Alvin B. Zachary. 
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UNITED STATES CAPITOL AT NIGHT 
RICHARD CARLYLE BALL 


FIRST PRIZE—MISCELLANEOUS 
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MOUNTAIN CLIMBERS K. MATSUKI 














SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


ADVANCED WORKERS 








Subjects for Competition—1929 


“My Home.” Closed January 31. 

“Portraits.” Closed February 28. 
“TIndoor-Genres.” Closes March 31. 
‘Miscellaneous.’ Closes April 30. 

“Artificial Light Photographs.’’ Closes May 31. 


Miscellaneous 


Some months ago we asked our readers to tell us 
frankly what they would like to have for competition 
subjects during 1929. We received many helpful and 
constructive suggestions, for which we expressed our 
appreciation. Unfortunately, there were not enough 
months in the year to take care of all the good subjects 
which were suggested. Furthermore, there seemed 
to be a strong vote cast for general subjects rather 
than specific ones. With regard to the matter of 
having a competition—possibly more than one— 
devoted to miscellaneous, there was much said and 
written. As always, there were two sides to the 
question and very good reasons for and against this 
subject. Not a few preferred the specified subject, 
for then they had a definite objective and subsequently 
a basis of comparison with other contestants who had 
aimed at the same target. When the subject is miscel- 
laneous, there is no basis of comparison—it is difficult 
to compare the merits of a portrait and a breaking 
wave. However, it was pointed out that there were 
many readers who did not make portraits, and that 
when this was the subject of the competition it barred 








EXAMPLE 





BREAKERS AT MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
OF INTERPRETATION 


Closes June 30. 
“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 


“Architectural Subjects.” 


Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”’ Closes September 30. 
“Animal Pictures.”” Closes October 31. 
““Water-Scenes.”” Closes November 30. 
**Miscellaneous.”’ Closes December 31. 


“Miscellaneous.” 


them out; but miscellaneous allowed them to enter 
whatever subject they liked best. We are trying to 
remain as neutral as possible and to give our readers 
the best possible service. We have included three 
miscellaneous competitions for 1929 to meet the 
requests of those who do not wish to be limited by 
designated subjects. On the other hand, we have 
nine competitions in which a definite subject is given 
for the benefit of those who like to have a specific 
objective. We shall be interested to see how the 
schedule of subjects works out. Any suggestions will 
be heartily welcomed and changes will be made when- 
ever by so doing we can add to the pleasure and 
profit of our readers. It is not our intention to 
assume a dictatorial attitude. Our desire is to serve 
efficiently. 

The first miscellaneous competition for 1929 is 
now open to all readers in the Advanced group, and 
we are eagerly waiting to see whether this subject 
will prove to be as popular as its supporters claim. 
Remember, any portrait—marine, genre, still-life, 
action-picture, or aérial view—is eligible. However, 
let it be good, artistically and technically. 

A. H. Brearps.ey. 








EDWARD MC MAHON 

















BEGINNERS’ 





COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 













Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-ErA MaGazine for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoro-Era Macazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 
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8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches: 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-ErA MaaGa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era Maaazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 
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AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed December 31, 1928 


First Prize 
Second Prize 


. Xerxes Johnson 
Harold Sommerville 


Honorable Mention: LelandJH. Croscup; J. Daniels; M. A. Haney; Alma R. Lavenson; R. E. Midgley; J. C. 


Moddejonge; Geo. W. Payne; F. F. Selfridge; W. H. Smith; Harry G. Tienken; Leslie J. Werschkul; A. D. Woodruff. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


ERNEST H. WASHBURN 





Tue front cover picture, “Capitol by Night”, draws 
our attention and focuses our thoughts upon Washing- 
ton, the capital city of our great nation. This month, 
in particular, when a new President of the United 
States takes his place, it is most fitting to have so fine 
a picture of the seat of our governmental bodies. 

Most appropriately, a portrait of our President-Elect, 
Herbert Hoover, adorns the frontispiece-page, directly 
following the picture of the capitol, where for the next 
four years Herbert Hoover will preside over our political 
destiny. Regardless of our individual political prefer- 
ences, I feel sure we shall all, as good Americans, honor 
the man whose portrait is shown here. It is a superb 
portrait of a superior man. Only a brief study of the 
face is necessary to satisfy us that he has great force of 
character and a well-balanced mentality, coupled with 
much kindliness and personal magnetism. There are 
no data; but the print, which is on glossy paper, bears 
evidence of being made from a flawless negative. An 
expert portrait-artist, without doubt, was the one who 
made the sitting. Harris & Ewing of Washington, 
D.C., are the photographers. 

The standing portrait of Richard N. Speaight 
F.R.P.S., London court-photographer, by Bieber of 
Berlin, Germany, was presented by Mr. Speaight to 
Puotro-Era MaGazine. It shows him making notes, 
following his sitting before the distinguished Beiber’s 
camera. Besides being a great portrait-photographer, 
Mr. Speaight is also the painstaking, methodical 
Englishman, who believes in making records. A full 
account of his visit to the United States will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 

If anyone should require, or desire, further answer 
from Leonard Purin to the question “Why are you a 
pictorial photographer?” than that in his own story, 
we are sure the answer is here, in his fine landscape, 
“Sunset”. There can be no doubt that a love of 
Nature’s moments of beauty has been a mainspring 
of inspiration. The present example of his skill is a 
perfect picture-composition. He has selected his point 
of view with full knowledge of what comprises a suitable 
subject and one of great beauty. The foreground is 
interesting, yet not overcrowded with detail; so that 
we naturally go at once to the center of interest, the 
sunset. The nearer trees are in a fine group and are 
well arranged at one side, with overhanging branches 
forming a pleasing pattern. The trees upon the 
farther bank of the stream made a fine balance for 
the foreground group and have the right quality of 
definition and tone. They aid the perspective. The 
horizontal lines of the river-banks, skyline, and clouds 
have a quieting effect on the observer. 

Data: Made by Leonard Purin, 1301 South Kolin 
Avenue, Chicago, with 314 x 444 Graflex and Tessar of 
61-inch focus at F/8; K-1 screen; in July, at 7.30 p.M.; 
bright-cloudy; on Agfa Portrait film; developed in 
Amidol-tank; Bromoil print on Wellington Bromoil 
Rough. 

Among the large collection of prints in the Richard 
N. Speaight exhibition, the group “Lady Victor 
Warrender with Her Elder Son John” was much 
admired. This shows Mr. Speaight’s wonderful ability 
as a portraitist and also as a great technician. Difficult 


as it is known to be to obtain first-class results in 
groups including young children, he also included a 
dog, and has produced a picture of great dignity and 
distinction. The portraits of the mother and of the 
child are individually perfect, and beautiful in pose and 
expression. Mr. Speaight has combined them in a 
kind of pyramidal composition, using the dog as a base. 
The dog’s portrait alone is a wonderful piece of work, 
without flaw. Nothing finer in a dog’s head could be 
imagined. To combine it in a group of three and 
obtain perfect exposure, without movement, was a 
masterly achievement. Special note should be taken 
of the lighting, soft and luminous, and of the modeling 
of the faces and figure, full of relief without heaviness. 
The textural qualities of the clothing are perfect. 
The child’s hands are a study in themselves. 

If any further proof of Mr. Speaight’s skill in 
handling children were needed, “The Lady Grizelda 
and Lord Ogilvy, Children of the Countess of Airlie” 
surely provides it. Here, again, he brings forth, by 
means of his camera, a picture of rare charm and great 
beauty. The little ones are entirely without con- 
sciousness of the artist or camera, and their expression 
indicates their concentration of mind upon their own 
little affairs. Our attention should not miss the fine 
but unobtrusive background, or the modeling of the 
heads and dresses. Words fail us, when we attempt 
to describe that pudgy little hand so eager to possess 
the doll; we will not try it further. 

No data accompanied any of the Speaight exhibition 
portraits, but Mr. Speaight personally told the writer 
that nearly all of his exhibition pictures were pro- 
jection-prints. They were of various surfaces, and 
many in sepia, or in gray upon cream-toned paper stock. 

Mr. S. Topalian, of Ogunquit, Maine, has made 
an important and timely contribution in his article 
“In the Air with Graflex and Kodak”. It will, without 
doubt, stimulate the interest of many amateurs who 
would like to attempt this kind of adventure. Many 
of them who have hesitated, possibly feeling they have 
not the proper camera for such work, will be encouraged 
to follow Mr. Topalian’s example; especially so, because 
the cameras used so successfully by him are among the 
most popular types owned by the everyday devotee. 
Safe and comfortable airplane-travel is the coming 
mode; in fact, it is just around the corner, and many 
who can do so, will travel by this means and be glad to 
know that they can use their cameras with success. 
Mr. Topalian has supplied the “know-how”. 

“Portland, Maine, Business District” is a fine record 
of the heart of that city. Congress Street, the main 
thoroughfare, is easily identified, running in a diagonal 
direction from left to right, accented by the tall build- 
ings, which have received the sunlight. From the roofs 
of some of these, Mt. Washington, fifty miles to the 
west, may be seen under clear atmospheric conditions. 
The distant view of the beginning of Casco Bay, in the 
upper right corner, adds greatly to the perspective; 
truly aérial. 

Data: Made with Compact Graflex, 314 x 5%, with 
Tessar lens of 71-inch focus, at F/5.6, on a bright 
October day at 2.30 p.m., in 1/350 second on film-pack; 
pyro-developed. Print on P. M. C. No. 1, glossy. 
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“Across Portland Harbor” gives a still more compre- 
hensive view of lower Casco Bay. The fort in the 
harbor is very interesting, but the bay beyond with its 
many beautiful islands, only a hint of whose number 
is here given, is of greater interest. We could rhapsodise 
at ‘length on the beauty of it! Anybody who has 
not been there has something “‘to live for’’. 

Data: Same as preceding picture. 

“Railroad Station” but serves as a title for the next 
print. The real features are again in the distance. 
Technically, this is the best print of the series, especially 
in definition. Possibly it was enlarged less than the 
others. 

Data: Model B, Special Kodak, 314 x 514; Tessar 
lens of 65-inch focus, at F/6.3; exposure 1/300 second; 
on Kodak roll-film. Other data as in preceding. 

The print of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass., while not in sharp focus, 
affords a very good idea of the architectural features 
and layout of this world-famous seat of learning. 
Lack of sharp definition is the only defect in this other- 
wise perfect result. 

Data, same as in the first print of the series, but this 
was taken twelve days later. 

We view the work of Gertrude Kasebier with great 
respect, for she has been a beacon-light in art- 
photography for many years, and her reputation is 
world-wide. We never hear or read the name “Rodin” 
without immediately having a mental image of his 
great sculpture, “The Thinker”. It seems to us that 
Mrs. Kasebier has caught something of the same 
feeling in her portrait, “Auguste Rodin”, fully com- 
mented upon in the interview accompanying this 
portrait. 

“The Manger” is typical of Mrs. Kasebier in lighter 
touch. It shows her characteristically fine handling of 
white draperies in strong light, as she was wont to 
render them during her years of arduous work in 
photography. 

The portrait of Robert Henri displays Mrs. Kasebier’s 
work in a kind of subject diametrically opposite to 
“The Manger’. Her prints show the mos. subtle 
effects of dark clothing against darker background, 
combined with brilliantly lighted faces and hands. 
We have no data, but remember well her beautiful 
platinotype and gum prints of twenty years ago. They 
have not been surpassed. We forget photography 
when seeing her work and are compelled to think of 
the subjects, themselves, and admire her art. 

For a number of years the accepted standard working- 
size camera for commercial photography was 8 x 10 
inches. To think of any smaller was to be considered 
unwise. Within a few years the 5x7 size has crept 
in, with the improvement in enlarging apparatus— 
or, rather, “‘projection-printers”, as now termed— 
and also in printing emulsions. This size has been 
considered the minimum. But now comes a daring 
photographer, in the person of Mr. Curt Foerster, who. 
after intensive training for the work, adopts 2144 x 3144 
as his basic size, and makes a success of it. The quality 
of his work would seem proof that in his hands, at 
least, it is a success. No doult his expert knowledge 
is the foundation of it, proving once more that it is 
“the man behind” that really counts. No data are 
given other than in Mr. Foerster’s article, but we 
greatly admire “Camera and Fruit” and the pearl 
earrings, the latter printed on ivory-tinted, semi- 
matte, double-weight stock, which makes them appear 
very realistic. 

Dr. Frank F. Sornberger of Cortland, N.Y., shows 
a fine result in his “Under Full Steam”, which has 
gained him an honorable mention in the December 
Advanced Competition. He made a good selection in 


his point of view and pressed the trigger at the right 
moment. The lighting, too, is fine, and the background 
has the right quality. It recedes and helps to give 
relief and form to the locomotive and steam. The 
doctor was fortunate to have the engine blowing off 
steam at the right moment. We wonder if he was 
“in cahoots” with the engineer. If not, he was lucky to 
be there at the moment and was clever to make the 
most of his opportunity. He was clever, too, in picking 
out the meat of the subject for enlarging, and made 
a good job of it. Just a bit more vigor in the print 
would do no harm. 

Data: December; bright sun; 1/500 second at F/4.5 
with 914-inch Graf Variable Anastigmat lens; M. Q. 
developer; enlarged on Gevaert Vittex paper. 

“H. R. H. Prince George” is another of the fine por- 
traits from the collection of Mr. Richard N. Speaight. 
Judging by this portrait, the British crown would 
suffer no danger of falling upon an unworthy head, 
should a turn of Fate cause it to descend upon this 
young man. For the fine eyes and regular features, 
coupled with firm chin and well-poised head, indicate 
depth of character, good balance, and ability. Britain 
has reason to be proud of her royal family. 

The group of prints accompanying the article by 
Mary E. Archer, of Dover-Foxcroft, Maine, display 
her versatility in the use of the camera. She surely 
lives up to her text and keeps her own eye peeled. 
Furthermore, she is past mistress in selection of sub- 
jects and in the operations of exposure, development, 
and printing. The print, Figure 4, is of an interesting 
subject. The negative has every essential quality for 
enlarging, and we should enjoy seeing an enlargement, 
omitting the figures at the right and possibly a little 
of the foreground, to reduce the size of the rock. We 
have no data other than given by Mrs. Archer. 

Either by intention or accident, ““The Washington 
Arch”, by C. S. Bourne, of 200 Bradhurst Avenue, 
New York City, has the appearance of a Siamese 
temple, owing to the peculiar combination of the arch 
with the new-style skyscraper. If it was done intention- 
ally, it was both original and ingenious; if accidentally, 
it demonstrates the need of careful attention to the 
selection of backgrounds when choosing a point of view. 
As a photograph of Washington Arch, this does not 
deliver the message; but as a novelty, it shows that 
Mr. Bourne was alive to the unusual. The technical 
work is par excellence in every way. 

Data: Made in August; bright, cloudy day; Goerz 
lens, F/8; at exposure, 44 second, on Eastman Com- 
mercial Ortho; K-2 filter used; Gevaert paper. M. Q. 
developer. 

“George Bernard Shaw”, by Dorothy Wilding of 
London, England, is the last of our series of pictures 
from the Speaight exhibition, but by no means least 
in the importance of the subject or in the quality of 
the portraiture. There is no question that Shaw is 
one of the most widely read, quoted, and pictured men 
in the world today. To see the initials “G. B. S.” 
in print immediately brings his name to mind. Author, 
playwright, critic, his opinion is sought and published 
on many subjects. And does not the portrait before us 
depict such a man? The high forehead, wrinkles 
between the eyes, straight nose, and firm mouth and 
chin portray the man of brain power, discrimination, 
and force of character. All these qualities the artist 
has shown us, and more, if we study the picture. Photo- 
graphically, it leaves nothing to be wished for. 
Especially pleasing is the quality of definition—enough 
where wanted, and no more. Students of portraiture 
will find much to study in this. 

The Eastman Kodak Company has rendered a great 
service in making these splendid pictures available 
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Advanced Competition 


“Capito. By Nicu?’’, the first-prize winning picture, 
is one of many photographs of this building. But it is 
one of the best we have seen, and its claim to first 
award is well founded. Mr. Ball knew what to make 
and how to do it, and he displayed his resourcefulness 
by wetting down the flagging in the foreground, in 
order to cause reflections to fill up what would other- 
wise have been a monotonous mass. The massive 
cupola is well contrasted with the dark masses of the 
trees, which, in turn, are of a different tone from 
the sky. The placement of the cupola is good. 
Halation has been minimized by using film and avoiding 
over-development. 

Data: Made from plaza of the Congressional Library 
at 11 p.m. in August, with an Eastman view-camera, 
8x10, and lens of “own make’, of 1714-inch focus. 
Stop F/11 was used, and an exposure of 10 minutes 
given, on Par-Speed film. Development was in metol- 
hydrochinone, and the contact print is on Azo A. A. 
No. 1. Mr. Ball writes, “Reflections put in by self, 
out of a bucket filled from the fountain in front of the 
library”. Mr. Ball’s address is 301 McMedren Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Leonard Purin’s “Centenarian” is a fine piece of 
portraiture in every way. The face shows great will 
power, and this woman must have had much force and 
stamina, combined with health, and, we may imagine, 
something of beauty. The ravages of time have left 
their mark, so that what remains is like an old oak, 
stolid, but scarred by time. By her costume and the 
large ear-drops, we fancy she came from Italy—was 
possibly a Romany. What romantic experiences have 
been hers, she alone could tell. Mr. Purin’s work is 
above criticism, and stamps him a pictorialist of high 
rank. From a tiny negative taken in sunlight he has 
evolved a master-portrait. His skill is remarkable in 
every step, from the selection of background and 
lighting, through to the finished print. 

Data: Made in Chicago in August at 11 A.m., in 
bright light, with a 3144x414 Graflex, fitted with 
Tessar lens of 71-inch focus. Exposure was 1/15 
second at F/4.5 on Hammer Extra-fast red-label plate; 
developed in pyro, in a tray. The print is from a paper 
negative on Gevaert Portrait Bromide K-33. 

*“Mountain-Climbers” by K. Matzuki of 514 Main 
Street, Seattle, Washington, is a straight piece of 
vacation picture-work. Mr. Matzuki handles small 
cameras with uncommonly good skill, and obtains 
results from subjects that some amateurs find difficult 
to photograph successfully. The principal beauty of 
this is in the fine clouds and sky, which are in very good 
value. Personally, we should be just as well pleased 
to omit the climbers, or at least one of them, preferably 
the left, whose light-colored trousers dominate the 
foreground. 

Data: Made on Mt. Rainier in August at 2 P.m.; 
bright light. An Ica 314 x 4144 camera was used, with 
Carl Zeiss Tessar of 13.5 c.m. focal length at F/11. 
Exposure 1/50 second, under 5-times screen, on East- 
man roll-film, which was developed in Elon-Hydro- 
Pyro. The print is on Vitava Projection paper, E 
rough, No. 2. 


Beginners’ Competition 


‘An ARRANGEMENT’, by Xerxes Johnson, Jr., wins 
first prize, and is an unusual print to come from a 
beginner, showing a command of technique which is 
of a marked degree and generally lacking in beginners. 
The picture is simplicity itself, and scores thereby. 
We should like to see it in a slightly higher key, as the 


print before us is inclined toward heaviness. However, 
we find very little to change. 

Data: Made in St. Paul, Minn., by Xerxes Johnson, 
Jr., 404 West Central Avenue. A Sanderson 34 x 414 
camera was used, with Verito lens of 61%-inch focus, 
at F/8. Exposure, indoors, 3 feet from window, at 
10 a.m. in August. A K-2 filter was used, and Eastman 
Commercial Panchromatic cut-film, which was devel- 
oped in Elon-Pyro, tray method. Print is enlarged 
from small portion of negative on Eastman Old Master 
Bromide paper. 

The second-prize print comes from overseas and 
shows a bit of Scottish town life. It is entitled “The 
Well’, and is a very unaccustomed sight to our Ameri- 
can eyes. A well in a town of this size is almost not 
to be found. The labor and time consumed pumping 
water is considered wasteful. The work is neatly 
and painstakingly done. To tell the story more 
effectively, we should cut a generous strip from the 
bottom and probably the top as well, and make the 
object of interest to dominate the picture. 

Data: Made by Harold Sommerville, 5 St. Phillans 
Place, Newport, Dundee, Scotland. The date was 
June 6, at noon, in bright sunlight. Exposure on 
Imperial Panchromatic film-pack, 1/50 second, at 
F/11, with 74-inch Ross-Zeiss lens. Development 
was in “Magicol”. The print was enlarged from 
216 x 3% negative on Illingworth Glossy paper, and 
developed in Rytol. A Lancaster Gaslight Vertical 
enlarger was used. 


When Is a Print Properly Fixed? 


I sHoup like to comment on Mr. Prior’s article 
in the January number on “How to Obtain Proper 
Fixation”, page 44. In regard to prints, he says that 
fifteen minutes is not too long when a bath consisting 
of three or four ounces of hypo to a pint of water is used. 

Now on page 346 of Neblette’s “Photography, 
Principles and Practice’, we find the following: 
“Warwick in 1917 and Lumiére and Seyewetz again 
in 1924 have called attention to the very short time 
required for the fixation of bromide and gaslight 
prints. Both investigators have shown that fixation 
is a matter of only a few seconds, being approximately 
twenty to thirty seconds in twenty-five per cent. 
thisulphate (hypo) and only slightly greater in a fixing- 
bath containing bisulphite. The rapid fixation of paper 
prints is doubtless due to the porous nature of the 
support, which allows the reaction to proceed from both 
sides of the emulsion.” 

Professor Neblette then states that this rapid 
fixation must not be depended on when a large number 
of prints is put in the hypo at once. He concludes 
as follows: “On the other hand, the investigations 
show that in cases of rush work, prints fixed individually 
in fresh baths for 20 to 30 seconds may be expected 
to be reasonably permanent.” 

When a print is fixed, why it’s fixed; and there is 
no gain from leaving it longer in the hypo. In printing 
it takes me at least two minutes to make an exposure, 
develop, and put in the short stop. The print which 
is already in the hypo has had two minutes, or four 
times the requisite time. Certainly four is an ample 
factor of safety. In this way I have never had but 
one print at a time in the hypo-bath. 

If we consult authorities in regard to the length 
of time of fixation, we find Eastman, 15 minutes; 
Barnet, 15 minutes; Wellington, 10 minutes. No one 
says less than 10 minutes. 

My own prints, made on the basis of one at a time 
in the hypo for two minutes or so, show no sign of 
incomplete fixation. Carutton A. SHAw. 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 








Photo-Era Trophy Cup Scores 


Tue “My Home” Competition, which was judged 
the first of February, would lead one to the conclusion 
that this subject was not particularly a popular one 
today—that is, if the number of entries is a true reflec- 
tion of our readers’ minds. Perhaps home-life is 
changing, and home is not to live in, but just to sleep 
in when there is no other place to go, in the wee sma’ 
hours. We had many splendid entries, and the com- 
petition was well supported. However, the number 
of entries was noticeably smaller, and that led us to 
wonder whether home, as the dearest spot in the world, 
was an idea to be discarded along with other old- 
fashioned beliefs of the gay nineties. We still think 
that home is the best place there is anywhere, and that 
it is the beginning and not the end of true happiness. 
However, if home, as a subject for the pictorial photo- 
grapher, lacks sufficient appeal, we shall gladly abide 
by the wishes of the majority. 

The Fort Dearborn Camera Club jumped into the 
race with a will and is now in second place, right on 
the heels of the Photographic Club of Baltimore. We 
welcome a new participant in the race who represents 
the Toronto Camera Club. We are sincerely glad to 
have our Canadian friends with us. Karl Butka 
claimed the first prize in the Advanced Competition 
for the Fort Dearborn Camera Club; Dr. B. J. Oschner, 
not a camera club member, received second; and 
Helen Miller of the Brooklyn Institute won third. In 
the Beginners’ Competition, Hugo Paeth of the Fort 
Dearborn Camera Club won first prize, and George 
W. Payne, not a club member, second. With regard 
to Honorable Mentions, the Photographic Club of 
Baltimore received three; the Cleveland Photographic 
Society, Toronto Camera Club, Brooklyn Institute, 
Chicago Camera Club, and Fort Dearborn Camera 
Club, one each. In the Beginners’ Competition, 
John C. Moddejonge of the Cleveland Photographic 
Society was the sole recipient of an Honorable Mention 
—that is, the only camera club member to receive 
one. The standing of the camera clubs as of February 
1, 1929, was as follows: 


Photographic Club of Baltimore.......... 1814 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club........ 2 
Se 6 ere 844 
Beookiyn Unststute........ ..... 6 ees cee es 8 

Cleveland Photographic Society. ......... 5% 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia...... 2% 
Chicago Camera Club................... 1% 
Syracuse Camera Club.................. 1 

Lansing Camera Club........... shri? 4 
Toronto Camera Club................... % 


An Annual of Photo-Era Prize Pictures? 


A.tHouGcH there are now many splendid annuals 
published for the amateur and professional photo- 
grapher, we wonder whether our own readers would 
be interested in an annual made up exclusively of 
prize pictures which have appeared in Pxoto-Era 








MaGaziINneE during each year. For example, we might 
hold all half-tones of prize pictures in our Advanced 
and Beginners’ Competitions during 1929. Early 
in 1930 we would reproduce these pictures in chrono- 
logical order, with maker’s name, address, and data, 
so that prize-winners, as well as others, would have a 
permanent collection of PHoto-Era prize pictures 
carefully reproduced and neatly bound. With the 
exception of a few words of introduction and explana- 
tion, there would be no text-matter in the volume, 
just pictures and their data. We should appreciate 
an early response to our question, so that if it meets 
with the approval of a sufficient number of readers 
we can proceed to begin our collection at once. It 
might be added that the cost of this volume would 
be kept low, probably not to exceed $2.00, and that 
copies would be sold direct to readers and subscribers 
who would like them. The collection would be of great 
value to beginners in pictorial photography. 


Our Rotarian Readers—Attention! 


SEVERAL months ago the Editor was called upon to 
do his part to instruct and entertain his fellow club- 
members of the Wolfeboro Rotary Club. One of the 
great benefits of Rotary is to learn something of the 
problems of business men in other activities than 
one’s own. The Editor had not been a Rotarian very 
long before he realised that he was not alone in the 
ethical and business problems he was trying to solve. 
So, in the spirit of reciprocity—that is, telling one’s 
own troubles after hearing the other man’s tale of 
woe—the Editor told his fellow members how Pxoro- 
Era MaGazine is put together, from the typewritten 
manuscript to the finished copy. Out of pity or because 
of the merits of the discourse—the Editor does not 
know which—there was some applause when he 
finished. He then volunteered to answer any «uestions 
—the usual post-address remark of the average 
lecturer. Much to his surprise, instead of being asked 
how much ink it required to print the magazine, one 
of the members asked how many subscribers and 
regular readers were Rotarians. The Editor was 
helpless to answer this question. He therefore turns 
to all good brother Rotarians wherever they may be, 
and asks them to practice “service above self’ by 
writing him and giving the names of their clubs and 
addresses. When the Editor’s turn comes again to 
take part in the Rotary program he wishes to answer 
that question for the benefit of the Wolfeboro Rotary 
Club and all Rotarians in this country and overseas. 





May It Be Fully Appreciated 


Tue Eastman Kodak Company has done a splendid 
bit of constructive work in arranging and conducting 
the tour of Richard N. Speaight, F.R.P.S., with his 
outstanding collection of portraits by himself and by 
leading portrait photographers of Europe. Every 
person, directly or indirectly interested in the future 
of photography is indebted to the Eastman Kodak 
Company. We hope that this fact is fully appreciated, 
and may credit be given where credit is due. 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cc. B. NEBLETTE, A.R.P.S. 
Dirision of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 








Photographic Registration of Falling Bodies 


Mr. Cuartes F. Bruss, in an article in the Journal 
of the Franklin Institute for August last, on “The 
Kinetic Theory of Gravitation’, describes a method 
developed by him for photographically registering 
differences in the velocities of falling bodies. 

“Two aluminum containers are used, alike in size, 
shape, weight, and smoothness of surface, which are 
dropped simultaneously side by side through exactly 
the same distance. After falling about 110 centimeters, 
the lower ends of the containers are photographed 
in silhouette against a white background having many 
horizontal black lines and illuminated by a bright 
electric spark timed by allowing the conical shoulder of 
one container to contact with a fine, very flexible steel 
wire. Duration of the spark is so brief, probably much 
less than a millionth of a second, that the container tips 
are practically stationary while being photographed. 

“In a recent experiment, a marked container was 
filled with silicate of iron and nickel and cobalt and 
tightly packed; while the other container was loaded 
with an equal weight of lead sawdust and cork held 
firmly in cylindrical shape by a tightly fitting cork. 

“Each of the eight photographs on the same plate 
clearly showed the silicate container to be slower than 
its companion. 

“Of course, I tried interchange of loads in the con- 
tainers, but without observably affecting the result: 
the container holding the silicate was always slow.” 


Photographs Made of Interior of Stomach 


NEARLY a year ago the German technical press 
carried a brief account of a camera devised by Dr. 
Gerald Bach of Vienna for photographing the interior 
of the stomach. Dr. Bach has since brought his 
stomach-camera, or gastro-camera, as he calls it, to 
this country. A demonstration was held at Sing Sing 
Prison last December, when Dr. Bach, in the presence 
of the medical officers of the prison and a few especially 
invited surgeons from the outside, made a number of 
photographs of the stomach of a convict, Alexander 
Valero, who had recently undergone an operation for 
gastric ulcers. While secretions in the stomach pre- 
vented the results obtained at the first demonstration 
from proving altogether satisfactory, physicians who 
examined the negatives were much impressed with the 
possibilities of the invention. 

The camera itself is but two inches long and one-half 
inch in diameter, with a small rubber-tube about 
twenty-five inches long which extends out of the 
patient’s mouth after the camera has been swallowed. 

The illumination for photographing is furnished 
by asmall incandescent lamp with tiny reflectors which 
evenly illuminate the area photographed. The current 
for this light is conducied through wires enclosed 
within the rubber-tube. 

The camera carries eight lenses octagonally arranged 
at each end; consequently, sixteen tiny pictures are 
obtained at a single exposure. The sixteen pictures 
taken collectively cover virtually the entire interior of 

















































the stomach. Although the negatives are quite small- 
all sixteen being about the size of a single frame of 
standard motion-picture film—it is claimed that 
sufficient enlargement is possible to permit of detailed 
study. 

No particular difficulty was experienced by the 
patient in swallowing the camera, it was said, and it 
was withdrawn after the exposure without difficulty. 
Of course the stomach must be empty in order to secure 
good definition of the interior; hence the patient 
receives no food on the day the pictures are to be made. 

The camera is expected to be of considerable value 
in the study of stomach-ulcers, cancer of the stomach, 
corrosions, growths, and other stomach troubles. 


Photographic Collection of Antique Vases 
Being Formed 


A PROJECT is under way, it is stated by the American 
Council of Learned Societies, to form a collection of 
photographs of more than 100,000 antique vases. 
The project is under the auspices of the International 
Union of Academies and is being actively promoted 
by Edmond Pottier, curator of vases in the Museum 
of the Louvre. 

The collection constituting what is to be called 
Corpus Vasorum Antiquorium, or, translated literally, 
“Bodies of Antique Vases”, will include so far as 
possible all authentic examples of antique vases, 
decorated or plain, from Europe, the Mediterranean 
area, and the Near East. It is estimated that the 
complete work will occupy from forty to fifty volumes. 

The vases in the Louvre and at Compiégne have 
already been photographed, and the work is now under 
way at other museums in Europe. In America the 
vases of the Albert Gallatin collection in New York 
City and the Hoppin collection in the Fogg Museum 
at Harvard have already been photographed. 


Photography and the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition 


Tue Byrd Antarctic Expedition is probably the best- 
equipped expedition, from a photographic standpoint, 
that has ever sailed from any port. When viewed from 
the standpoint of careful and thorough planning, as 
well as from the comprehensive program of research 
in many varied fields which has been planned, the 
expedition is without parallel, and, if it is only partially 
successful in its major objectives, it will rank as a 
great achievement. 

Since it is planned to explore the Antarctic continent 
as thoroughly as possible, chiefly by means of air- 
planes, aérial cameras of several types, together with 
huge stocks of film and apparatus necessary for the 
processing of this film, figure prominently in the photo- 
graphic equipment. The Pierce sextant camera, 
noticed in this department several months ago, 
will be used to determine the exact geographical 
position of locations on the Antarctic continent. 
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Attached to the expedition are two Paramount 
news-reel men, with a battery of motion-picture 
cameras of various types, a number of which have been 
re-designed for service in sub-zero temperatures. 
These men will keep a pictorial record of the expedition 
and will film any features or occurrences of scientific 
importance. A complete laboratory for developing 
and printing these films has been taken along. 

The various specialists connected with the expedition 
all have cameras and photographic equipment selected 
with a view to the requirements of their own particular 
field, and the geologists and other experts plan to keep 
a complete photographic record of their investigations. 

Practically every member of the expedition has a 
camera, and is being assisted in using it to the best 
advantage. 


A Sound Picture for the Army 


Despite the almost limitless possibilities of the 
instructional film with sound, little has been done 
thus far in this direction. But there is no reason to 
be discouraged on this account. Progress in teaching 
films on the whole has been lamentably slow. It is 
only within the last few years that any decided progress 
has been evident in teaching by means of motion- 
pictures, and we are only just beginning to produce 
in any quantity the type of films required for school use. 
Teaching films with sound will appear in due course, 
when the sound-picture is more firmly established. 

In the meantime, the Army, in co-operation with 
the Fox-Case Corporation, producers of Movietone 
features, has completed, at its Infantry School at Fort 
Benning, Ga., a film for instructional purposes, portions 
of which are with sound. The sections dealing with the 
assembly of weapons are accompanied by a lecture, 
and the portion dealing with troop-movements and 
activities of a battalion of infantry in a sham battle 
confronted by machine-gun fire, artillery-barrage, 
and subject to scouting-planes of the enemy, is also 
accompanied by a running commentary on the tactical 
principles involved. 

This is the Army’s first instructional film with sound, 
and probably the best example of teaching films with 
sound which has been produced to date. 


Aérial Photo-Surveys 


Ir is announced that the aérial photographic opera- 
tions of the Army Air Corps, co-operating with the 
Geological Survey in the past year, extended into 
eight States and embraced an area of over 10,000 
square miles. Surveys for the purpose of locating 
oil-deposits were made in Alaska, as well as in Texas 
and Colorado. Surveys to assist in the location of 
mineral deposits of various kinds were made in Alaska, 
Montana, Nevada, Idaho, New Mexico, Arkansas, 
and Virginia. The work in New Mexico was in con- 
nection with the extensive study being made by experts 
of the Geological Survey of the possible extent of 
potash deposits in that State. There are indications of 
extensive beds of potash both in New Mexico and in 
Northwest Texas. 

The year also marked the completion by the Army 
Air Corps of a map, for military purposes, of the Rio 
Grande boundary line between Texas and Mexico. 

Colonel L. Crosthwait, in an address to the Royal 
Society of Arts in London on “Air-Survey and Empire 
Development”, dealt with the advantages of aérial 
photo-surveys in the Dominions, from the standpoint 
of speed and comparative freedom from difficulties 
often faced when employing a large ground-staff in 
unhealthy and more or less hostile areas. 


Air-survey was stated to be especially valuable in 
the location of railway lines in undeveloped areas 
where no maps exist or where the available maps are 
inadequate. Location-surveys to ascertain the most 
economical route could be carried out in one-fourth 
to one-fifth the time required by surface survey, and 
at much lower cost. 

Aérial surveys were also of great assistance in studies 
of locations for water-power development or water- 
storage for irrigation-projects. Aérial surveys had also 
been made in some of the Dominions for the purpose 
of locating mineral resources. An extensive survey 
for this purpose is now well under way in northern 
Rhodesia. 


Motion-Pictures in a New Form 


One of the latest developments in the motion- 
picture field is a projector taking picture-discs similar 
to the familiar phonographs record, in place of the 
ordinary reels of film. The instrument is known as 
the Spirograph, from ‘2 spiral arrangement of the 
pictures on the disc, and uses non-inflammable discs 
containing 1,200 individual pictures—sufficient for 
1144 minutes action—which slip into place as easily 
as the ordinary phonograph record, there being no 
threading, tangling, twisting, breaking, splicing, or 
rewinding of the film. 

The projector may be used for projection in the 
usual manner or for direct viewing by removing the 
lamphouse and looking directly into the machine, 
observing the picture itself by reflected lamplight 
or daylight. 

The machine is designed especially for classroom use, 
and a library of picture discs on educational subjects 
is in preparation. 


Records of Tidal Action Made Photographically 


Tip studies in Chesapeake Bay by the United 
States Coast Survey are facilitated by the use of an 
automatic time-lapse motion-picture camera, which 
records each half-hour the readings of a number of 
instruments which measure the velocity of the currents 
beneath the surface and their direction. 


Harvard to Produce Teaching-Films 


Tue late Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus 
of Harvard, was a great advocate of motion-pictures 
for instructional purposes; but in this, as in many other 
ways, Dr. Eliot was in advance of his time, and it is 
only now, some years after he has passed away, that 
Harvard has interested itself in the production of 
instructional films. In the past, Harvard has co- 
operated with Pathé Exchange in the Pathé Science 
Series; but in that case its co-operation was in editing 
and assembling material already in the possession of 
Pathé Exchange and did not involve film production. 
Now the University plans to enter the producing field. 
For this purpose, there has been established the Uni- 
versity Film Foundation (Inc.), which is to be in 
general charge of all the work on the production of 
teaching-films. 

Professors and research specialists of the faculty 
will be encouraged to study and devise means of 
effectively presenting their subjects through the 
motion-picture and to assist in the actual filming and 
editing of the material. Work has already been started 
on a film dealing with astronomy and on one dealing 
with anthropology. 
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ARTHUR L. MARBLE 


Communications intended for the editor of this department should be addressed to him, 
at Utah Agricultural College, College Hill, Logan, Utah. 








Sources of Visual Aids 
EpucaTiveE Fitms 


To list the sources of films would require a small 
volume itself, which, fortunately, exists. The best 
directory to non-theatrical films I know of is “‘1000 
and One’’, published by the Educational Screen Inc., 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. This book is 
brought up to date periodically, yet new pictures are 
appearing every day. Other sources which my copy 
of “1000 and One” does not mention are the Govern- 
ment Bureaus listed below, and also the Department 
of the Interior, Alaska Railroad, Secretary’s Office. 
State and city boards of education, boards of health, 
State museums, and extension divisions of agricultural 
colleges and State universities are other sources. Nor 
must we neglect to mention Eastman Teaching Films, 
Inc., Rochester, N.Y., and DeVry School Films, 
1067 Center Street, Chicago, III. 


SLIDES AND Fi_m SLIDES 


To list all the sources of lantern- slides in this country 
alone would be an impossible task, for distributors are 
springing up and falling by the wayside constantly. 
There are so many relatively constant sources that a 
wealth of material, much of it free, stands at the com- 
mand of the pictorial educator. The question that 
perplexes many is: Who are the leading distributors? 

There are a number of Government Bureaus at 
Washington, D.C., which furnish lantern-slides at 
nominal charges, frequently for no more than cost of 
transportation. Here they are: Treasury Department; 

1. S. Public Health Service; Department of Labor, 
Woman’s Bureau, also Children’s Bureau; Department 
of the Interior, Reclamation Service and National 
Park Service; Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education. Similar sources of lantern-slides are from 
State and city boards of education, State and city 
boards of health, State universities, and agricultural 
colleges. 

The following commercial organisations furnish 
lantern-slides or film-slides: 


Arleigh (Film-slides made from furnished negatives 
or prints) Box 76, S. Pasadena, Calif. 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences Buffalo, N.Y. 
Geography Supply Bureau 
314 College Avenue, Ithaca, N.Y. 
International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
National Board of Y. W. C. A. 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
1974 Broadway, New York City. 
Keystone View Co. Meadville, Pa. 
Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
804 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Sims Song-Slide Corporation Kirksville, Mo. 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, II. 
Spencer Lens Co. 
442 Niagara Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Motion-Picture Cameras 


DeVry Corporation, 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Victor Animatograph Co., Inc. 
The Q. R. S. Co. 


333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Pathex, Inc. 


1 Congress Street, Jersey City, N.J. 


Bell and Howell 


1808 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Movie PROJECTORS AND SUPPLIES 


The above-listed manufacturers of motion-picture 
cameras also make projectors and other supplies. 


Here are other manufacturers: 


Portable Projectors 


American Projecting Co. 


6264 Broadway, Chicago, III. 


Beacon Projector Co. 


521 W. 57th Street, New York City. 


Bray Productions, Inc. 


130 W. 46th Street, New York City. 
Fond Du Lac, Wis. 


Drop Head Projector Co. 
United Theatre Equipment Corporation. 


25 W. 45th Street, New York City. 


Semi-Portable Projectors 


Acme Motion Picture Co. 


806 W. Washington Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Continental Sales Corporation. 


112 Miner’s Bank Building, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Safety Projector Co. 


310-312 W. 2d Street, Duluth, Minn. 


United Cinema Co. 
130 W. 46th Street, New York City. 
Urban Motion-Picture Industries 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Professional Equipment 
C. R. Baird Co. 
243-51 E. 151st Street, New York City. 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 
560 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Graphoscope Co. Washington, D.C. 
Nicholas Power Co. 
90 Gold Street, New York City. 
Precision Machine Co., Inc. 
317 E. 34th Street, New York City. 
Superior Projector, Inc. 
47 W. 60th Street, New York City. 


Screens 


Acme Metallic Screen Co. New Washington, Ohio. 


Arrow Screen Co. 


6725-55 Santa Monica Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. 


Da Lite Screen and Scenic Co. 
922 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
Truvision Projection Screen Corporation 
11 E. 44 Street, New York City. 
Raven Screen Corporation 


1476 Broadway, New York City. 






1091 Center Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
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Stereopticons and Opaque Projectors 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Sims Song-Slide Corporation Kirksville, Mo. 
Spencer Lens Co. 
442 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Victor Animatograph Co. Davenport, Iowa. 


Stereoscopes and Stereographs 


Keystone View Co. Meadville, Pa. 
Visual Education Service, Inc. 


7024 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Motion-Picture Supplies 


A. C. Hayden Co. 
Midwest Educational Film Service 
Movie Supply Co. 
844 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Pilgrim Photoplay and Book-Exchange 
804 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Sanford Motion-Picture Service 
406 Englewood Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Chas. M. Stebbins Picture Supply Co. 
1818 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
United Cinema Co. 
130 W. 46th Street, New York City. 
United Projector and Film Corporation 
228 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Brockton, Mass. 
Quincy, Ill. 


St1ii-PRINTS 


Often large still-prints are of greater value to a 
classroom than either slides or films. Every manufac- 
turer of motion-pictures and slides is, potentially, a 
producer of still-pictures of any size. Doubtless, if 
these commercial houses should find an_ insistent 
demand for such service, they would be glad to satisfy 
it. A few letters of inquiry from city and State boards 
of education and private individuals would set the 
film-producers thinking about the matter. 

Still-prints on many educational subjects, including 
art, suitable for framing, are available at: 


Geography Supply Bureau (Geographical scenes) 
115 Kelvin Place, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Illustrated Current News (Current events photos) 
New Haven, Conn. 
International Harvester Co. (Agricultural charts) 
606 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
A. J. Nystrom and Co. (Historical and geographical 
charts) 2249-53 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Perry Pictures (Prints of art productions) 
Malden, Mass. 
Art Extension Press (Art reproductions) 
Westport, Conn. 
Rudolph Lesch (Prints of European works of art) 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


For school exhibitions of paintings, the American 
Federation of Arts, Barr Building, Farragut Square, 
Washington, D.C., has an excellent rental collection. 
There are available, through Paoto-ErA MaGazine, 
several exhibitions of pictorial photographs, to organisa- 
tions that pay transportation. There are undoubtedly 
many others to which we would gladly have our 
attention drawn. 

In addition, let me say that no picture-lover or 
advocate of the use of pictures in education can afford 
to overlook such publications as L’ Illustration (Paris), 
written entirely in French, but because of its pictures 
a feast to delight a child of any tongue, or none at all; 
The National Geographic, with sharp, clear photo- 


graphs; The International Studio, with reproductions of 
art works; and The Mid-week Pictorial, with a wealth 
of news-photographs. There are a number of pro- 
fusely illustrated periodicals such as Country Life. 
Much of the pictorial matter appearing in the Sunday 
supplements or rotogravure sections of newspapers 
like The New York Times, The Chicago Tribune, and 
The Denver Post, have lasting interest and value. 
Envied is the man who has access to more rotogravure 
sections or illustrated magazines than I. 


Makers of Still-Cameras 


Ansco Photoproducts, Inc. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N.Y. 
Folmer Graflex Corporation, Rochester, N.Y. 
Ernst Leitz, Wetzlar, Germany (American Repre- 
sentative E. Leitz, Inc.) 
60 East 10th Street, New York City. 
Q. R.S.Co. 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Carl Zeiss, Inc. 485 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
C. P. Goerz American Optical Company 
317 East 34th Street, New York City. 
Herbert & Huesgen Company (Ernemann Cameras) 
18 East 42d Street, New York City. 
Gundlach Manufacturing Corporation, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Voigtlinder & Sohn (American Representative 
Willoughbys) 
110 West 32d Street, New York City. 
Kern Company 
136 Liberty Street, New York City. 


Cost of Repeaters in the Schools 


“TEN per cent. or one out of every ten children, does 
not pass into the next grade.” The weaker the child is 
in native capacity, the greater the value of objective 
illustration (Weber). To be ultra-conservative, let us 
claim that with the help of motion-pictures we can 
salvage only 10 per cent. of the repeaters, which equals 
only one per cent. of the total. This means that 
motion-pictures not only pay for themselves in one 
semester, but that they are the most economical 
investment a city can possibly make. 

Among the cities now using DeVry School Films 
are St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Gary, Joliet, IIL; 
Minneapolis, San Diego, East Chicago, Ill.; Hibbing, 
Minn., and Seattle. 

In all, about sixty American school systems have 
used these films as regular parts of the curriculum; and 
a number of universities, such as University of Kansas 
and University of North Dakota, have purchased 
these films outright for distribution to the schools 
of the State. 

DeVry Movie News. 


o 


Evolution 


Tue boy who joined the Hiking Club became a 
floor-walker. 

The boy who used to climb apple trees became a 
well-known steeple-jack. 

Tue boy who always wasted his time in the “old 
swimming hole’ swam oceans and channels. 

But the boy who was always grumbling, who was 
never contented with anything—he grew up and 
became a great art critic. 

Exchange. 
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Most people at some time or other find their way 
to Bath, where are situated the only natural hot springs 
of England. We are visiting the city just now, thanks 
to an attack of rheumatism, which certainly yields in 
a wonderful way to the waters here. 

There are three hot springs close together. A view 
of one of them, welling up at the rate of 214 hogsheads 
a minute at a temperature of 117 degrees Fahrenheit, 
can be had from a window in the Grand Pump Room. 
This is probably the spring from which the Romans 
drew their supply, and it is estimated that their elabo- 
rate bath system must have covered seven acres. 

Early in 1754, the first discovery of a Roman bath 
was made, in the middle of the town, under shops 
and dwelling houses. It measures eighty feet by 
forty feet, and, although other baths have since been 
unearthed, it remains the largest. It was, and still is, 
lined with lead, probably brought from the Roman 
mines in the Mendip Hills. Since this early discovery, 
excavations have been carried out at every opportunity, 
revealing Roman relics unsurpassed in Britain, bringing 
vividly before us the Bath of 1,500 years ago. 

The great bath is in the center of a hall one hundred 
and eleven feet long by eighty-five feet wide, sur- 
rounded by a stone platform with six steps leading 
down to the water. There, on both sides, are the 
seat-recesses and the stumps of the stone-columns 
that supported the roof-arches. Some of the wedge- 
shaped hollow bricks that composed the arches are 
still to be seen; and the great culvert, built by the 
Romans for carrying off the waste water from the 
baths, has been unearthed and its masonry, sound 
and watertight, is again used for its original purpose. 

This week’s Punch has an amusing satire on the 
manners and modes of the modern photograph and 
gives sketch-illustrations of a past, present, and future 
sitter. The first lady’s figure, with its rounded curves, 
faces the camera, while her full face—in both senses 
of the word—wears a pleasant, photographic smile. 
The next, the present-day type, probably any of us 
could supply from our own stock of friend’s portraits. 
In this case it is a young woman—in evening dress, 
of course—who turns her slim figure away from us, 
presenting an almost bare and straight back and a 
glimpse of a modern, stumpy profile with haughty 
and aloof expression, only just not disagreeable. The 
third and future sitter has frankly gone over to the 
extreme left—politically speaking—and with untidy 
hair and scowling face is just about to hurl a vase of 
flowers at us. 

Punch can usually put his finger pretty accurately 
on most of the social foibles and changes of manners, 
and what this little skit, boiled down, amounts to is 
that Punch has just become aware that modern por- 
traits have scrapped their smile. Personally, we were 
always in favor of this, chiefly from the point of view 
of the photographer, whose difficulties this artificiality 
always increased; and also we think that it has made 
things a good deal easier for the sitter. Besides, it is 
so obvious how much better a portrait wears and lasts 
that is without the pleasant smile. 

Of course, press-photographers of our theatrical 
folk still cling to rows of pearly teeth and engaging 


smiles, but even here there is observable a trend 
towards less merriment, and, for once, we are perhaps 
a little ahead of the Americans; for some of our leading 
actresses have led the way, and one of our most beauti- 
ful, Gladys Cooper, is never anything but serenely 
grave in her portraits. The time will come, we hope, 
when even bathing beauties will not feel it incumbent 
on them to look like advertisements for dentifrice! 

The cry for the preservation of Rural England is 
at last awakening the public to the need of controlling 
the activities of those who, probably all unconsciously, 
despoil the countryside. Much of the charm of rural 
England lies in its Old-World villages and winding 
roads that have immemorially followed the line of 
least resistance, not always geographically, but often 
because of property owners. We know a main road 
in Dorset that makes a full mile loop in surrounding 
a large private park. This sort of thing is not, of 
course, conducive to rapid motor travel; but if once 
all these old circuitous ways are straightened out, 
and the obstructing hedges, trees, and old houses 
demolished, much of the characteristic charm of the 
countryside will have vanished. Present-day profit- 
snatchers see nothing incongruous in erecting the 
gaudiest and most vulgar of petrol pumps in front of 
beautiful Tudor cottages; and, if not controlled, 
pills, boots, and soap for the million would be loudly 
advertised in every beauty spot. 

Consequently, a new movement has been set on 
foot by the Council for the preservation of Rural 
England, called “Save the Countryside”. This is 
illustrated by a photographic exhibition that has 
already been shown in London and Leicester, and 
which is now at Manchester. Many of the photo- 
graphs illustrate the harm being done in various parts 
of the country by the erection of unsightly objects, 
from houses down to enameled inn-boards, in place 
of old, often historically interesting and picturesque 
signs. [Something of the same work is now being done 
in various parts of the United States in the effort to 
preserve the beauty of the countryside and the places 
of great scenic or historic importance. Unless steps are 
taken, many land marks will be ruined.—EprTor.] 

Sir Phillip Gassoon, who some time back made a 
flying tour to India on behalf of the Air Minist:y, 
has been contributing articles on the journey to The 
Times. These have been illustrated entirely by aérial 
photographs of many of the places visited; and, apart 
from the suitability of using aérial photographs to 
illustrate a flying trip, these prints serve once more 
to emphasise the splendid chances the aérial photo- 
grapher has to obtain telling views of places. They 
are what might be called bird’s-eye views, but the bird 
was flying low and near enough to show people walking; 
and the photographer must have been lucky in his 
lighting, for they are all brilliant, dazzling, convincing 
pictures. To give only one example, the view of the 
Khyber Pass strikingly illustrates the rugged mountains 
of the Northwest Frontier, and no photograph made 
from the ground could have given, as this does, the 
curve after curve of the steep pass with its narrow, 
winding road. There is no doubt that aérial photo- 
graphy has a great future before it. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 





The P. A. of A. Advertising Campaign for 1929 


Tue final advertisement of the 1928 portrait series 
in the National Advertising of the Photographers’ 
Association of America is being followed by a new 
series of dominant, full-page advertisements in the 
Saturday Evening Post, the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
the Delineator, and MacLean’s Magazine during the 
first six months of the New Year. 

The 1929 advertisements will be an appeal to the 
dramatic instinct that is present in every person. 
They will point out the appealing fact that “you are 
the star—” in the drama that is your own life. They 
will tell men and women—who are subject to vanity, 
every one of them—that their photographs are wanted, 
needed, by those who know them and love them. 

A more general appeal is back of the new advertising, 
and the series shows photographs of more than one 
individual. It emphasises the fact that the photo- 
grapher is an artist. All the appeal of time, all the 
changes that should be recorded in photographs, are 
gathered into the new series. The occasional appeal 
is subdued. What the photographer should have, 
and what the new advertising aims to give him, is 
business the year around, not sudden rushes for holiday 
occasions and sudden lulls in between. 

The campaign is now in its third year, and aside 
from the direct benefit of the publicity in its effect on 
consumer consciousness, the campaign has brought 
many other helps to the photographer. The advertis- 
ing materials which are distributed through National 
Advertising Campaign headquarters are an instance 
of this. A large proportion of the subscribers are 
taking advantage of the opportunity afforded by these 
sales helps to tie up the national advertising to their 
own studios. 

The merchandising plans prepared for the use of 
both the portrait and the commercial groups, and 
tontained in two books sent to subscribers of the two 
classifications this fall, have been proving themselves 
important factors in furthering the growth of the 
industry through constructive advertising and _ sales 
effort. Many photographers are making complete 
plans for their merchandising, instead of following 
their former haphazard method. 

The influence of the photographer in his community 
has been increased through the power of the campaign. 
He is being generally recognised as an artist, and his 
services are no longer being considered as a luxury but 
rather a human necessity. All this is attributable 
to the great co-operative campaign and the closer 
knitting of the entire group, which is bound by a 
common interest in that campaign. 

The Association has prospered, too, through the 
campaign. There is now a more general appreciation 
of the value of the Photographers’ Association of 
America among the members of the Association than 
was evidenced in the past, and a more thorough knowl- 
edge of the services available to the photographer 
member. The service of the Association has been 


greatly broadened, and it has proved a source of much 
newspaper and magazine publicity which has guided 


the public thought to the truth of the slogans, “Photo- 


graphs Tell the Story” and “Photographs Live 
Forever”. 
pa . : 
The campaign has more than a year to run, and it 
will undoubtedly prove a substantial factor in increas- 
ing the photographer’s business, and in building up 


his prestige and that of his product. 


Group Insurance for Industrial Photographers 


THE employees of Kaufmann and Fabry Company, 
industrial photographers of Chicago, IIl., are participat- 
ing in the benefits of a co-operative group insurance 
program recently adopted through contract with the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Under the 
co-operative feature of the plan, the employer shares 
the cost with the employees. Each employee in the 
main classification receives $1,000 of life insurance. 
This will be paid in monthly installments, if an insured 
employee suffers total and permanent disability before 
the age of sixty. Other features of the general plan 
include the advantages of a visiting nurse service, 
and a health advisory bureau. 


The Gift of Educated Eyes 


Tue very fine encomium, with cash to emphasise it, 
which was won by C. N. Wolever of Forty Fort, for a 
winter-landscape in photography, renews interest in 
and directs attention to an organisation that has not 
ever made much of a buzz in local concerns and yet 
has gone on year by year with photographic exhibitions 
and has frequently succeeded in “breaking into big 
time’, as it were. The pictures exhibited by local 
amateurs have in very creditable proportion attracted 
attention outside. There is a coterie of half a dozen 
whose work has always been above average. Some 
of it has been reproduced in magazines and has been 
exhibited elsewhere. 

The camera club, never aggressive, never blatant, 
never greedy, particularly for advertisement, has had 
the best possible ambition; namely, to see and recognise 
beauty and get it on a plate. This is a fine sense of 
discrimination. It learns to see pictures before the 
machine is set up, to estimate the values of highlight 
and shadow, to achieve a properly balanced composi- 
tion, and by use of the focal adjustment to make the 
thing look as the eye would see it. 

We are told that Mr. Wolever was the most sur- 
prised man along the river to be told that a prize of 
$500 had come his way. He was sitting in his office 
one day and glanced along the curve of the river as 
the slow-descending sun was weaving cloud-patterns 
and throwing mysterious lights through. There was 
an under-scene not particularly compelling. What he 
saw was the cloud-picture and the play of light. He 
got into his galoshes, and took his camera, intending 
to fix that scene. Walking over a mile, he found a 
favorable position and shot the thing with a very small- 
size camera. Then he walked back, developed it, 
thought it looked good, enlarged it to the size which 
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afterward went on exhibition, and it came under the 
eyes of the national judges, who found in it a very fine 
thing, said so, and gave the prize. There are pictures 
outdoors everywhere. They need to be recognised 
as pictures, and photographed. 

In such pursuit there is fascination which lasts, and 
the history of the local camera club shows it. Among 
all the profitable engaging and richly rewarding ways 
of spending leisure, amateur photography and especially 
out-of-door photography is to be listed prominently. 
Somebody who remembers characteristic bits, products 
of the local camera club, that have won distinction in 
past years, would stir up pleasant recollections by 
citing them. 

Editorial in Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader. 

[We are indebted to Mr. Albert Williams, Jr., photo- 
grapher and member of the Wilkes-Barre Camera 
Club, for this interesting editorial, which refers to the 
winning of the Agfa Grand Prize of $500 by Mr. 
Charles N. Wolever, member and past president of the 
Wilkes-Barre Camera Club.—Ep1tor.] 


New Catalog of the New York Institute 


Tue New York Institute of Photography has just 
issued a new catalog which contains full details concern- 
ing its courses of instruction. This attractive booklet 
is considerably different from the last one issued by 
this well-known school. Much of the text-material 
used in the courses has been revised, and an entirely 
new course has been added. The officials of the school 
keep in close touch with the photographic and motion- 
picture activities of the world, and when any change or 
addition is indicated as desirable, the change is made 
effective at once. 

The New York Institute of Photography now offers 
the following courses of instruction: 

Course Number One: Personal attendance course 
at the New York Studios in General Photography, 
including Commercial, Advertising, News, Portrait 
and Motion-Picture Photography. 

Course Number Two: Home-Study Course in Pro- 
fessional Motion-Picture Photography. 

Course Number Three: Home-Study Course in 
Professional Still-Photography. 

Course Number Four: Home-Study Course in Photo- 
Finishing for Amateurs. 

Course Number Five: Home-Study Course in 
Motion-Picture Operating and Projection. 

One of the most striking features of this booklet is 
that portion which is devoted to showing how much 
greater the field of photography is than it is usually 
considered to be. 

A copy of this booklet will be mailed without obliga- 
tion to anyone sending a request for it to the New York 
Institute of Photography, 10 West 33d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


St. Louis Y. W. C. A. Has Class 
in Photo-Coloring 


Anotuer Y. W. C. A. class in coloring photographs 
is to be established by the Central Branch at 1411 
Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., under the direction of 
Miss Ruth Gross. Instructions will be given in coloring 
various papers and opals. The fee is nominal. Photo- 
graphers and others interested in coloring may obtain 
additional information by calling Garfield 2748 on the 
telephone. The Marshall Method of Photo-Coloring 
will be used exclusively. 





Mr. Marble’s New Department 


In the November, 1928, issue of PHoro-Era Maca- 
ZINE, a new department, “The Pictorial Educator’, 
edited by Arthur L. Marble, makes its appearance, 
“dedicated to the service of all those who are concerned 
with the production and use of photographs in educa- 
tion, whether it be in school, college, church, or club”. 

No one more capable than Mr. Marble to undertake 
the work of such a department could have been found. 
We extend our hearty wishes for a full measure of 
success to the editor and his department. 

In the same issue appears a further chapter by Mr. 
Marble in his series on “Photography in School and 
College”’—this one entitled ““The Universal Language”. 
He speaks especially of photography and the service 
it can perform for the student in providing a further 
means of self-expression in the wiser use of leisure. 
Photography he sees taking its place, as a splendid 
avocation, beside art, music, literature, and other 
subjects. The author suggests various methods of 
motivating school photographic work—among them 
the International School Correspondence sponsored 
by the Junior Red Cross. Pictures are the ideal main- 
stays of this new activity. 

For students to keep their eyes open for activities 
and events in school or community that are worth 
photographing is to have them realise a new meaning 
in history. To see history—however narrow its signifi- 
cance and scope—made, and to take part in recording 
that history, is to make the students historically 
minded. 

The students can never hope to discover the impor- 
tant geologic and scenic resources of his vicinity unless 
he is brought into close contact with them. When he 
is required to call the attention of others to the interest- 
ing things about his environment, he must first choose 
the significant. And what gives him a better oppor- 
tunity to select the definitely important than to choose 
and make photographs from actual visits? 

The Educational Screen. 


A Lesson in Imaginative Picture-Making 


Two extremes in pictorial possibilities are found 
in the work of Mr. Frederick R. Archer of Los Angeles, 
and of Mr. Edward D. Mudge of New York, each 
of whom had a one-man show during December (1928) 
in the photographic galleries of the Brooklyn Instituté 
of Arts and Sciences. 

Two kinds of imagination are here contrasted. On 
the one hand, Mr. Archer begins with the exact idea 
he wishes to interpret, and is undaunted by the absence 
of actual castles floating in the air, or of magic lamps 
with which to conjure imps. He has learned that, 
when properly photographed, paper, wood, cloth, and 
glass can convert our childhood fairyland into a reality. 

Who can deny that great and powerful beings dwell 
in the sky, when we can see their magnificent and 
resplendent abode—‘‘The Castle of Brass’’—floating in 
the clouds? And who cares what his abstract designs 
are made of—prisms, paper-strips, or sheets of glass! 
They are light and shade woven into compelling, pure 
designs which puzzle and fascinate. 

On the other hand, Mr. Mudge uses a different brand 
of magic in his work. By his own confession he does 
not seek to create, but to record. It is in the manner of 
recording that Mr. Mudge excels. Whereas Mr. 
Archer’s pictures are inspiring to the imagination, 
Mr. Mudge’s are soothing to the soul. His peaceful 
landscapes—perfect in composition and _ technical 
execution—calm overwrought nerves. He has dis- 
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covered that nature is the Great Artist. He is content 
to search out her beauty and record it. As he wanders 
through familiar streets and lanes, he sees beauty 
where most of us see only houses and trees. But when 
we look on such scenes interpreted by his imagination— 
that is, restricted, composed, and with proper emphasis 
in accordance with his recognition of their elements 
of beauty—we are charmed. Mr. Mudge’s work 
haunts the memory. We all can recall just such scenes 
as he depicts, though usually we had never seen their 
beauty. 

Mr. Mudge was converted to bromoiling only 
recently, yet his entire exhibit was in that process— 
which should encourage beginners who wish to control 
their interpretations. 

To sum up: Imagination in photography may either 
create the subject out of clay, shadows, cloth, or glass; 
or it may see through the conglomeration of irrelevant 
details surrounding everything, brush them aside by 
choosing the right viewpoint, the right light, and the 
right mediums, and thus produce an _ interpretation 
of the subject which is as truly art as is the work of 
the painter or the sculptor. 

Manvuet Muniz. 


New York Institute Graduates 
Obtain Responsible Positions 


Atmost without exception the requests for photo- 
graphers which reach the Employment Department 
of the New York Institute of Photography, 10 West 
33d Street, New York City, and which are turned over 
to proficier*: graduates, come from within the United 
States. Despite this fact, the high quality of the 
training given in this school has become so favorably 
known that its graduates are in demand in all parts 
of the world. Quite recently two New York Institute 
graduates obtained attractive positions in the foreign 
field. 

Mr. Warren Freeman has just completed a contract 
with the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey to take 
charge of their photographic work, both still and 
motion, in Venezuela. Mr. Freeman left the United 
States the first of January. 

Mr. D. Saavedra, who completed the course of 
instruction in the New York Institute of Photography 
about three months ago, is now the Director of the 
Latin American Scientific Expedition, making still 
and motion photographs of ethnological and economic 
interest throughout the republics of Central and 
South America. 

The Latin American Scientific Expedition is now 
engaged in making motion-picture films which will be 
of the utmost interest and value to the people of all 
of the Americas, and Mr. Saavedra is to be congratu- 
lated upon the work he is doing. The New York 
Institute of Photography is in constant touch with this 
expedition, and its staff of technical experts is working 
in conjunction with the Expedition to make it a success. 


Perscheid and Pius XI 


WHEN giving his talk to professional photographers 
on the occasion of his visit to Boston in January, 
Richard N. Speaight, London court-photographer, 
amused and delighted his audience with many anecdotes 
of his experiences while calling upon famous photo- 
graphers in Europe for the purpose of making his 
collection of photographs. He recited a number of 
incidents which indicated their strong personalities. 

One of these was about Nicola Perscheid, world- 
renowned as an artist of great talent and force. 


Perscheid was called from Berlin, his home, to Rome, to 
make a portrait of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI. Upon 
arriving at the appointed place, he was ushered into a 
room, where he found the Pope seated upon his throne. 
Perscheid looked about the room, to discover the most 
suitable place to pose his model. Having decided, 
he requested that His Holiness kindly take the place 
indicated by him; but was somewhat firmly informed 
by the Pope’s companions that he never left the throne 
to be photographed, but was always taken seated there. 

Now, according to some reports, Perscheid has a 
will of his own, and, at times, is none too diplomatic. 
So, upon receiving this “ultimatum”, he exclaimed, 
with some warmth, “Then why did you send for me 
to come from Berlin? Any photographer here in Rome 
can photograph the Pope on his throne. I do not care 
to!” and proceeded to gather up his apparatus. This 
so surprised those present that they asked him what 
he intended to do, and Perscheid replied that he was 
going back to Berlin. 

Perscheid’s firmness and sincerity so _ strongly 
impressed the Pope that he rose and readily agreed 
to sit where the artist had indicated. Perscheid then 
posed him in the chosen place and made a portrait 
which is on a par with the work of the best portrait- 
artists of the world. 

Mr. Speaight displayed a slide of it, and the happy 
expression upon His Holiness’ countenance showed 
that he was in complete mental accord with the 
master-photographer. E. H. W. 


A Helpful Suggestion 


Some time ago we received a letter from one of our 
subscribers in which he reported a small but successful 
venture in the photographic field. We believe that 
our readers will be interested in this little item, which 
we are quoting in the subscriber’s own words: 

“T have noticed several articles in your magazine 
about amateurs making money on the side with their 
cameras. I thought you might be able to use the 
following suggestions. 

“TI took twelve fair-views, 314 x 444, in the vicinity 
of a summer-and-winter resort about sixty miles from 
San Francisco. I then made them up into little albums, 
twenty-five of them, and asked the owner of the 
largest hotel to sell them at $1 each, he to keep twenty- 
five cents on each one. The next day I received a 
telephone call from him asking what I wanted for 
one thousand of them. We made the deal at $6.50 
per dozen, and these cost less than $2 per dozen to 
make. I made up two hundred of them as a start, 
one hundred and fifty glossy, twenty-five on velvet, 
and twenty-five on mat surface paper. The glossy 
ones were gone in less than three weeks; but he still 
has all of the velvet and seven of the matt, although 
they were all on equal display.” 

I. D. Conky. 


A New Telephoto Lens for 16-mm. Cameras 


Tue latest achievement of Jos. Schneider & Company 
is the 4-inch Tele-Xenar F/3.8 telephoto lens for 
16-mm. movie cameras. 

In this lens, which is the product of the noted scien- 
tist, A. W. Tronnier, connected with the Schneider 
factory, all the definition and brilliancy of the original 
Tele-Xenar, which is so popular for use on Graflex 
cameras, has been retained. In addition, absolute 
freedom from distortion, the greatest defect in tele- 
photo lenses, has been accomplished. 

The construction of this lens is unsymmetrical, 
half-cemented, anastigmatic, consisting of five lenses, 
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three in the front, and two in the rear, giving remark- 


able freedom from reflexes. The bulk of this lens is 
remarkably small, the diameter being about that of 
the 25-mm. Xenon F'/2 lens, and this should make it 
particularly appealing among users of the turret-front 
cameras. 

Burleigh Brooks, 136 Liberty Street, New York 
City, claims in his advertisements that this new 
telephoto-lens is the fastest in speed, the smallest in 
bulk, and absolutely distortionless. If it is in keeping 
with the general quality of Schneider lenses, we may 
expect this new lens to be of exceptional appeal and 
merit. 


The Perfect Negative 


Ricuarp N. Spearcut, London court-photographer, 
had his own portrait made by Nicola Perscheid of 
Berlin. The negative was taken by Mr. Speaight 
to his London studio and placed in charge of his head 
retoucher. After a short time the retoucher brought 
it back, saying, “Mr. Speaight, I don’t know where 
to begin to retouch this; it is so perfect”. This so 
pleased Speaight that he printed from it without 
retouching. The resulting prints were so satisfactory 
that he has never allowed anything to be done to the 
negative. E. H. W. 


Hardware City Camera Club 


For the benefit of our readers who do not happen to 
know the leading center of hardware manufacture in 
New England, we shall explain that New Britain, 
Conn., holds that enviable position. In this enter- 
prising city a number of amateur photographers have 
organised the Hardware City Camera Club. _ Its 
secretary is Mr. F. L. Engel, 57 Hart Street, New 
Britain, Conn. From recent correspondence it is 
apparent that this camera club is up and doing, and 
is using original methods to keep members on their toes. 

One method recently adopted to add interest to the 
meetings was the decision to select some member for 
each meeting who would be given a copy of Pxoto- 
Era MacazineE and be expected to lead a discussion 
based on an article in that copy. Other members were 
kept in the dark who the speaker was to be and what 
his subject would consider. Thus an element of 
surprise was injected into the meetings, which kept 
up the attendance and the interest. 

The secretary of the Hardware City Camera Club 
would like to hear from other camera clubs and to 
exchange ideas and suggestions of mutual helpfulness. 
We believe that we shall hear much and often from 
this group of enthusiastic workers. We know that 
they will appreciate the kindly interest of the older 
camera clubs. 


The Cleveland Photographic Society, Inc. 


At a recent meeting of The Cleveland Photographic 
Society, Inc., the following members were elected 
to the Board of Trustees: Ed Ryan, G. Y. Tange, 
Dick Tappenden, and J. C. Hannum. 

The Board of Trustees consists of nine members. 
The other five, holding unexpired terms, are Ralph 
D. Hartman, Homer D. Rankin, Henry Mayer, 
George Cook, and L. B. Canfield. 

The Board of Trustees held a meeting immediately 
following the election of the Board, and the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: Ralph D. 
Hartman, president; Henry M. Mayer, vice-president; 
George Y. Tange, treasurer; J. C. Hannum, A.B., 





L.L.B., secretary, and Dick Tappenden, B.S., M.E., 
financial secretary. 

The President, Ralph Hartman, is credit manager 
of the Colonial Furniture Company, also a prominent 
member of Kiwanis. The vice-president, Henry M. 
Mayer, is associated with N. E. A. Service, and our 
treasurer runs the tea and coffee store in the Euclid 
Arcade. The secretary, J. C. Hannum, also secretary 
of the Hunt and Dorman Manufacturing Company, 
and business manager of the Cleveland Male Chorus, 
is a fellow-member of Kiwanis with the president, 
Ralph Hartman. Dick Tappenden, the financial 
secretary, is the Cleveland representative of the A. N. 
Milme Lumber Company, Inc., of New York. He has 
charge of all the territory surrounding Cleveland. 

As assistants to the above officers, Lloyd Dunning 
has been appointed assistant secretary, and George 
Cook has been appointed assistant to the financial 
secretary. 

J. C. Hannum, Secretary. 


New Voigtlander Agents for Canada 


We have been informed that the Canadian & 
Foreign Agency Company, Unity Building, Montreal, 
Canada, is now to act as distributors of Voigtlander 
products, and that cameras, lenses, and accessories 
will be on display and on sale. Heretofore, Wil- 
loughby’s of New York have acted as United States 
and Canadian agents; but from now on the Canadian 
firm will attend to Canadian business. Willoughby’s 
will continue to act as agents for the United States. 


Mr. Charles Hanni with Wollensak 


Tue Wollensak Optical Company of Rochester, 
N.Y., announces that Mr. Charles Hanni has been 
appointed as its Western representative, and that 
he will call on the trade in the new future. 


Report of C. A. C. Camera Club 
for the Year 1928 


ALTHOUGH not marked by any particular outstand- 
ing achievement, the C. A. C. Camera Club during 
1928 held the “even tenor of its way”, with regular 
monthly meetings except during the midsummer 
months. The average of attendance at meetings has 
slightly increased, and, with the stimulation caused 
by the addition of four new members, the Club looks 
forward hopefully to the future. We now have eighteen 
paid members, and, until the organisation feels able to 
increase the dues, the nature of our programs will 
naturally have to remain similar to those of the past 
year. 

During the early part of the year, a Club portfolio 
was circulated among members, each of whom added 
not only a print, but criticisms of the other prints. 
Mr. Park conducted a review of the criticisms at the 
J : ‘ng. 

evening, April 24, the Club sponsored 
a mstration of home “movies” at the 
O. C. L. ales Office by the Francis Hendricks Company 
of Syracuse. 

On the 8th and 9th of May, the Club’s first annual 
exhibition was held at the parish hall of St. John’s 
Church, Oneida. About eighty-five prints were hung. 
Invitations were sent to interested persons, and 
approximately one hundred people visited the showing. 
The January, 1929, number of PHoto-Era MAGAZINE 
contained an account of the exhibit, with several 
reproductions of members’ work. 
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The annual summer picnic was held August 19 at 
the “Ox Bow”. Thirteen members were present, and 
a group-photograph was made by Ralph Carey, a 
copy of which has been pasted in the secretary’s book. 

At the September meeting, it was the consensus of 
opinion that the monthly programs should take up 
in natural sequence the whole photographic procedure— 
beginning with “exposure” and continuing on to pro- 
duction of a print and “mounting”. The program 
committee was instructed to carry this out. 

On October 9, the following officers were elected: 
President, S. R. Freeman; vice-president, Carl Mayer; 
secretary-treasurer, L. G. Wells. S. R. Freeman gave 
a talk on “Exposure”. Mr. Park conducted criticisms 
of the members’ prints of the stone bridge. At the 
November meeting, Mr. Park gave his lecture on 
“Art and Composition”. Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Hodges 
of Rome were elected honorary members. The Decem- 
ber meeting was given over to a demonstration of 
“mounting”. 

The committees appointed for 1929 by President 
Freeman are: Activities, L. G. Wells, Edwin Park, 
and Carl Mayer; Prints, Mrs. Johnson, Harry Phister, 
and William Cackett; Program, R. Carey, Forrest 
Reames, and Carl Mayer. 


Third International Salon of the P. P. A. 


ENTRY-FORMS are now available for the Third 
International Salon of the Pictorial Photographers of 
America which will be held at the Art Center, 65 East 
56th Street, New York City, April 15 to 27, 1929. 
The last day for receiving prints will be March 20, 
1929. Especial attention is called to the fact that the 
seventy-five pictures which will be included in Volume 
V of “Pictorial Photography in America” will be 
selected from prints submitted to this salon. Individual 
permission will be asked for those selected. 


Photo-Era Picture Exhibits in Demand 


Prize and Honorable Mention pictures selected 
from the Advanced and the Beginners’ Competitions 
conducted by this magazine are in constant demand. 
We do not say much about them because we are usually 
booked up so far ahead that we are not able to send 
exhibits as promptly as we would like. Camera clubs, 
schools, libraries, colleges, manufacturing establish- 
ments, settlement houses and community organisations 
are among those who write in for exhibits. These are 
sent to any responsible person or organisation without 
charge, other than the cost of transportation. It has 
been our policy to favor individuals and organisations 
which do not readily have the opportunity to enjoy 
the work of pictorial photographers. We refer particu- 
larly to communities which are far removed from the 
leading exhibitions and salons. Residents of New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles and other 
large cities have an advantage over the smaller cities 
and towns. It is our desire to serve the smaller com- 
munities in preference to the larger ones whenever we 
can. We wish contributors to our competitions to 
know that when they send in prints they are often 
giving pleasure and instruction to hundreds, young and 
old, in all parts of the United States and Canada. 


Has It Come to This? 


OrtHa: “How do you like your new Eastman 
Kodak?” 
Chroma: “Oh, I’ve never used it. I bought it 
because the color just matches my new bathing suit.” 
Exchange. 


One Ten-Thousandth of an Inch Is Important 
in ‘‘Talkie’’ Making 


Tue first sound picture or talking movie designed 
especially for purposes of military instruction was 
completed recently and shown before a representative 
group of military and naval officials. The film was 
made at the Infantry School at Fort Benning, Georgia. 
It is a result largely of the Western Electric Company's 
experimental work and production methods which have 
had so much to do with the remarkable development 
in the co-ordination of photography and electricity. 

Imagine what an impression such a note as the 
foregoing would have made on the industrial world 
if announced ten years ago! 

One of the “most difficult of all production tasks”, 
to quote the company’s statement, was placed before 
the Hawthorne organ‘sation of the Western Electric 
Company by the enthusiastic public reception of the 
talking pictures. Synchronisation is the keynote of 
the operating program to meet this demand for theater 
apparatus. 

More than $500,000 worth of the most modern 
machine equipment had to be bought and especially 
adapted to this project. A heavy production schedule 
was set up. The tool room was geared up to capacity 
for turning out the required tools. A storeroom cover- 
ing 6,500 square feet of floor space was built in record 
time for the storage of material, process parts, and 
apparatus. The engineers, in speedy but thorough 
fashion, worked out the plans for quantity output of 
the entire mechanism used in sound-recording and 
sound-projector systems. 

Accuracy and precision were the basic features in 
the planning. One ten-thousandth part of an inch 
was a familiar item. The finest work was necessary 
in the manufacturing processes entailed in making the 
new condenser type transmitter—the microphone used 
in recording for the talking pictures. One small disk, 
a part of the transmitter, must be ground until its 
surface is exactly flat—microscopically flat. To test 
this flatness a quartz disk is used. By placing this 
disk on top of the other disk, a patchwork of light-rays 
broken into spectrum-rays is seen. If this patchwork 
of light-rays does not have a certain design, then 
there is something out about the flatness of the 
manufactured disk. 

Dust-proof rooms are used for transmitter assembly. 
Dust, any speck of it, in this instrument, would be 
fatal. Glass-cabinets, with all the moisture exhausted, 
contain the parts, which are assembled in the cabinet. 
The workmen place their wrists through rubber- 
sleeves fixed to the cabinet in order to assemble the 
parts. 

The reproducer, an electrical device which rides on 
the disk record and converts the tiny etchings on the 
record into electrical vibrations, is safeguarded by the 
use of a viscous oil which eliminates extraneous vibra- 
tions, thus enabling the reproducer to pick up only 
the vibrations of the record-needle. 

A special instrument coats the wire, a fine wire, 
for the loud speaker, with insulating enamel, and 
winds the coil at the same time. 

The receiver-diaphragm in its finished stage, starting 
as a mere disk of metal, is an instrument that can 
reproduce the most delicate of sound vibrations. 

Thus the synchronising policy of production in the 
face of heavy demand, a policy based on careful plan- 
ning in terms of accuracy and precision, enables the 
Western Electric Company to build up what is virtually 
a new industry. 
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AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 
Dean New York Institute of Photography 





Sound- Movies in the Home 


Wirn the great advance in sound-movies, it was 
to be expected that sound-movies would make their 
appearance in the amateur field. Recently, the DeVry 
Corporation introduced their Ciné-Tone. This is the 
familiar and reliable DeVry projector, to which is 
attached a phonograph operated in synchronisation 
with the projector. By using the same drive for turn- 
table and projector, mechanical synchronisation is 
assured. All that is necessary is to start the film and 
record together. The result is a synchronised sound- 
movie, which is quite satisfactory. No doubt this 
outfit will meet with instant popularity, as it meets a 
demand and fills a field heretofore neglected. Nor 
is this field as limited as the corresponding theatrical 
one. There is hardly an imaginable limit to the number 
of uses to which the outfit can be placed. 

The sound-reproduction on this outfit is the highest 
class of reproduction yet designed for any phonograph 
reproduction—that is, electrical reproduction through 
the family radio or special phonograph amplifier. 

The first thing of which the amateur thinks is home- 
synchronisation. This can be done easily by those 
who have a little ingenuity. The first thing to be 
done is to plan the desired action. Then go over 


the catalogs of the various record manufacturers. 
When a suitable record is found, this record is pur- 
chased and is played upon the DeVry reproducer, 
while operating the projector at normal speed. During 
this playing the action is rehearsed, keeping the action 
in time with the record. After a few rehearsals, the 
action can be timed to the record. When this is done, 
the action is photographed in the usual manner. 

In making such a synchronisation, a definite time 
must be allowed for the various titles. In editing, it is 
best to project the record, mark the film at the place 
for title beginning and again at the end. In this 
manner, not only the place for the title insertion is 
determined, but the absolute length of the title film- 
strip becomes known. It is well to leave a little extra 
length on titles, so that any slips in synchronisation 
may be compensated at these places. 

So much for that. Actual home synchronisation 
has been accomplished. Those responsible were Kar] 
A. Barleben, Jr, A.R.P.S., Ciné Editor of American 
Photography; James Frank, Jr., and Jackson O. Kleber, 
acoustic engineers, and the Editor of this department. 
The first successful synchronisation was made January 
9, 1929, at which time a series of determinative experi- 
ments were performed. At this initial recording, 
the “‘sound” consisted of a banjo selection, a feminine 


os, 
—— 


Left to right: Jackson O. Kleber, Karl A. Barleben, Jr., A.R.P.S., Herbert C. McKay, 
A.R.P.S., and James Frank, Jr. who made successful amateur home synchronization 
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Jackson O. Kleber at the camera and James Frank, Jr., acoustic engineers, making a part 
of the first home synchronization while Mrs. Herbert C. McKay supplied the vocalization 
for the experiment. 


solo, a feminine duet, mixed quartet, and technical 
information such as rate of synchronisation, method 
employed, and so forth. 

The turntable was a small portable phonograph 
with a special wax-recording record, with a sapphire 
point recorder of usual design. The recording was 
made by a “hill-and-dale” cut. The camera used was 
a stock model Victor No. 3. Synchronisation was 
initiated in the usual studio-manner, in which an 
assistant claps his hands directly in front of the record- 
ing horn and in the camera-field. Two claps were 
given at five-second intervals. This provides a visual 
and aural signal by which synchronisation can be set. 
To check synchronisation, a metronome was placed 
upon the table which supported the turntable. This 
was so set that the stroke of the bar was clearly visible 
in the camera field and where it would record faintly 
upon the record, but not to a sufficient extent to 
interfere with the more important sound-signals. 

Following the satisfactory conclusion of this experi- 
ment, others were inaugurated. The device being 
used at the present time consists of a microphone made 
from a_telephone-transmitter, connected, through 
a phonograph-amplifier, with a dictating machine 
recorder, the actual recording being done by means 
of a loud-speaker unit mounted upon the recorder. 
Reproduction is secured by a home-made attachment 
of an electrical pick-up and the reproducer of the 
dictating machine. In this method the recorder is 
entirely outside the field of the camera, allowing full 
freedom of action. As recording and reproduction 
are electrical, the method is more satisfactory than the 
original, which was more or less mechanical. 

At the present time, awaiting receipt from abroad 
of photo-electrical equipment, the group of experi- 
menters are preparing a design for an original “sound- 


on-film’” method of home-recording and reproduction. 
[We believe that we should point out that the motion- 
picture Editors of PHoro—ErA MAGAzINE and Ameri- 
can Photography are working together for the common 
good of their readers. This is the kind of service which 
deserves recognition and the hearty approval of all. 

A. H. Bearps ey. 


Motion-Picture Photography at Night 


WHEN super-speed lenses were first introduced, a 
common form of advertisement was a shot of Broadway 


made at night. This was considered the ultimate in 
motion-picture photography; but the feat has been 
duplicated by Mr. William Allan of New York, with 
an F/3.5 lens. 

Mr. Allan conceived the idea of making such a shot 
at Times Square. He used a DeVry camera and an 
ordinary light tripod. His first film was made with the 
hand crank at about six to seven frames per second. 
The results were entirely satisfactory when viewed in 
the hand; but in projecting, nothing could be seen of 
the animation of many of the moving lights. The 
speed of all objects was entirely too fast. 

A second attempt was then made using the camera 
at full speed, using panchromatic film and the stock 
Wollensak F/3.5 lens. The result, as far as density 
was concerned, was hardly distinguishable from that 
obtained in the first film. However, in projection, the 
natural rate of speed of objects was normal and the 
effect was highly satisfactory. The results lead us to 
believe that no one need hesitate to make similar 
attempts in any fairly well-lighted street. 

Just what is the screen-effect? It is, of course, 
absurd to think that the exposure is such as to give 
the appearance of full daylight. However, night- 
scenes should be night-scenes in appearance. Such a 
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film does three things. It shows, very plainly, all 
lights and luminous surfaces. It throws into sharp 
silhouette any dark object passing between the lights 
and the lens and, when the buildings have large areas 
of glass-windows or are of light material, sufficient 
background-tone is provided to show figures passing 
in dim silhouette. These three elements go to make 
up an atmosphere which is highly effective and presents 
elements of novelty which could not be obtained with a 
higher illumination. The F/3.5 lens can be used in 
all brilliantly lighted street-areas, and those who are 
using an F/2 lens will find that they can obtain this 
result in any downtown street in the average large 
town or city. It is suggested that you try Mr. Allan’s 
experiment and see if you do not have equal success. 

The film should be developed in a stainless, yet 
vigorous, developer. For this reason the use of 
negative-film is suggested; but if this is not available, 
the reversible film will give very satisfactory results. 
In any case, however, use panchromatic stock. 


The New Victor Projector 


A NEw quality projector has appeared. This is the 
new Victor machine. This projector has many novel 
features which will be appreciated by the amateur. 

In the first place, the illumination is straight-line. 
There is no reflection of the light. The high-power 
projection bulb is placed in a lamp-house of size ample 
for the 200-watt bulb. In front of the lamp-house is 
the chamber for the large four-blade shutter. The 
shutter spacing and optical train is such that a nine- 
foot picture of full brilliance is given. With special 


school-lighting equipment, which may be obtained 


at a slight extra charge, the brilliancy is still further 
increased. 
Added to this is a perfectly corrected projection- 


THE NEW VICTOR PROJECTOR 
HERBERT C. MC KAY 


CONTROL SIDE OF VICTOR PROJECTOR 
HERBERT C. MC KAY 


lens which brings out every bit of quality in the film 
and makes a projector which would easily win favor 
anywhere. 

The machine bears evidence of Mr. Victor’s mechani- 
cal genius. In the first place, the projector will 
absolutely not break, tear, or mar film. At the first 
loss of loop, which precedes breaks, the machine is 
automatically stopped. Think what this means! 
Your favorite films will no longer be subject to breakage 
and marring. This feature alone will recommend the 
projector to those hundreds of amateurs who have 
only one copy of films which time has already rendered 
invaluable. Moreover, it is evident that such a mechan- 
ism will add at least one hundred per cent. to the 
life of any film. 

Another feature is the rewind. The mechanical 
rewind was thought to be the last word in projector 
design; but Mr. Victor has built this projector in such 
a manner that one reel of film is being rewound at a 
high rate of speed on the left side of the spindle while a 
second reel is being projected on the right side! No 
more lost time in rewinding, and every film always 
rewound! 

The projector is built so that it is supported upon a 
circular base and cylindrical support-rod. It may be 
tipped through a considerable angle for projecting 
above or below the projector-level. 

Electrically, the machine is equipped with a fine 
variable speed-motor. The speed of the motor is 
under control, while the usual start, stop, single- 
picture and reverse motions are provided for. 

The projector as a whole shows extreme care in 
designing, and is one which will undoubtedly win its 
way into the hearts of the amateurs. 
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The Zeiss Kinamo Sixteen- Millimeter 


AFTER weary months of waiting, the Zeiss-Ikon 
Kinamo is announced in Germany. This camera, 
while details are not yet at hand, closely resembles the 
thirty-five-millimeter Kinamo, and no doubt it has 
the many excellent qualities of that fine instrument. 

For some unknown reason the amateurs of this 
country did not make wide use of the thirty-five- 
millimeter Kinamo; but it was and is without doubt 
one of the really fine small motion-picture cameras. 
Fitted with the Zeiss-Tessar lens and made with 
typically fine German workmanship, it found favor 
with scientists and laboratory workers. It is to be 
hoped that the amateurs of this country will receive 
the sixteen-millimeter model more favorably. We hope 
to present detailed specifications in time for the next 
issue. 


Simple Title Animation 


AFTER seeing many specimens of amateur film- 
making, the one thing which sticks in our memory 
is the fact that titles were either totally ignored 
or badly slighted. When will you sixteen-millimeter 
workers fully recognise the many tricks of the trade 
used by the professional to command a favorable 
reception for his film? De you think that your stand- 
ing as an amateur will plead your case with your 
friends? Far from it! In fact, many of your friends 
will use the finest theatrical productions as a standard 
in criticising your efforts. 

The professional uses elaborate sets, expensive 
effects, and spares neither time nor labor in producing 
what he wants. You cannot do that; but you can 


make novelty take the place of lavishness, while 
technical perfection is not denied any of us. However, 
even your technique need not be as elaborate as the 


professional in order to make the films attract your 
audience. 

One of the simplest ways to command attention 
and to dress up a film is to make use of animated 
titles. No, we do not mean the old trick of making 
jumbled letters arrange themselves, or similar work. 
That is effective; but more than one or two such titles 
is entirely out of place in any film. You can, however, 
with a very slight facility with the lettering pen, make 
every title an animated one without running into 
danger of boring your audience. 

Such animation borders on animated cartooning: 
but it is simplified to such an extent that only three 
or four steps are involved in each. 

Briefly, this is accomplished in the following manner: 

You will need a title-card and two pieces of celluloid 
the size of the card and a full-title lettering-set. The 
title-card should be white for direct positive titles 
or black for reversible titles. The celluloid should 
be just heavy enough to retain its shape without 
showing any tendency to curl. 

Let us take, for example, one of the usual “baby” 
films. Such films usually start with a scene in which 
the baby is only a few days or even a few hours old. 
The introductory title for such a film may well be 
copied from the typical birth announcement. Such 
cards usually have a sketch of a stork flying through 
the air, bearing a bundle in its beak. Copy this sketch; 
but leave out the wings. 

Lay one of the celluloid sheets upon this card and, 
using the same ink used upon the card, draw a pair 
of wings in the raised position. Lay the other celluloid 
or “cell” upon the card, and upon it draw a pair of 
wings with the position at the lower sweep. 

This work is greatly facilitated by using a title- 
stand such as the Goerz stand for sixteen-millimeter 


cameras, recently described in this department. This 
stand uses a four-by-five-inch card which is amply 
large for this type of work. It is capable of exact 
centering, and both card and cell may be readily set 
in the easel. The end stop prevents shifting position 
of the card when the cells are changed. 

The title is carefully focused, with the first cell in 
place over the card. About six or eight inches of this 
are exposed, then the camera is set at the half-speed 
mark. The button is depressed as quickly as possible 
and instantly released. The cell is removed, and 
the second one placed over the card. Again a short 
exposure is made. If these exposures can be limited 
to one or two frames, so much the better. 

After this, exposure follows exposure, the cells being 
used alternately. The effect will be that of the stork 
flapping its wings. The upper and lower positions 
alternate, and the eye with its accustomed adapta- 
bility supplies the intermediate positions and we secure 
a surprisingly realistic effect. Try it! 

The novelty of these animated cartoon motifs will 
do much to distract your friends’ attention from such 
slight lapses as wrong exposure, decentration of title, 
lack of parallelism, and similar familiar but distressing 
faults in amateur titles. 

Remember, if you cannot make a faultless letter in 
titling, make your letters deliberately and horribly 
“scrawly’—your friends will compliment you upon 
your originality. 


Motion-Pictures to Brighten Life of Leper 
Colony in Fiji Islands 


In all the world there is no more tragic figure than 
the leper. Throughout history we meet him, a lonely, 
forbidding creature, condemmed by man to live apart 
until death, moving at a maddeningly slow pace, 
breaks his sentence. 

Men, for their own protection, have been forced to 
be cruel to the leper, not out of desire to be cruel, but 
because there was nothing left to do. 

Lately, however, there has been an awakening 
interest in how to care for the leper. The first attempt, 
of course, has been to find a cure. The second is to find 
amusement, at least momentary relief for him. 

Doctors are attending to the first. The motion- 
picture is meeting the requirements of the second. 

There are difficulties in the way of supplying pictures, 
however; for whatever goes into a leper colony must 
remain there. No booking of films is possible. The 
film once shown to lepers must not be shown elsewhere. 

The motion-picture industry has for a long time 
recognised these facts and these needs. The late 
General Wood was one of the first to stress the impor- 
tance of entertainment by films for lepers; and while he 
was governor of the Philippines he labored earnestly 
to make the leper’s lot easier. 

The matter was brought to the attention of Mr. 
Hays, and the members of the Motion-Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America were advised of 
the needs of the lepers. Generous responses were made, 
and for several years now films have been shipped 
regularly—as outright gifts—to the lepers. 

A few months ago, prints of thirty-one separate 
pictures were donated by several member companies 
and shipped aboard the S.S. Benholm for use in the 
leper colonies at Makogai and Makadraga, in Fiji. 

The films will be taken off at Suva, the only port in 
Fiji where the steamer. touches, and from there will be 
transported to the leper islands and turned over to Dr. 
E. Aubrey Neff, medical director. 

The Motion-Picture. 
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Now-— 


Fine Enlargements 
from the 16 mm. 
Movie Scenes 
you like! 


eves 
Ps 


1TH the new Fitmo Enlarger, the owner of 

W a Fimo projector can now select any 
desired frame from a 16 mm. film, and make a 
fine 24 x 34 enlargement. 

This long needed accessory is of standard 
Bell & Howell quality—automatic and simple in 
operation, positive in results—neat, compact, 
efficient—and harmonizing in appearance with 
the projector. As shown above, the small end 
which contains the special enlarging lens attaches 









to the Fimo projector; the large end accommo- The Bell & Howell Filmo Enlarger 
dates the film pack. By means of a special film shown attached to Filmo Projector 


pack adapter and adjuster slide with white pro- 
jection surface the particular movie frame to be 
enlarged can be easily seen and quickly selected when the hinged 
cover at the top of the box is raised. 

Makes enlargements in daylight. Assures sharp focus automatic- 
ally. Gives instantaneous exposure, and produces a perfect negative 
from any correctly exposed frame of 16 mm. reversal or positive film. 


Also Enlarge from Movies Made Indoors 


Using the Firmo 70 or Firmo 75 Camera together with one or two 
Halldorson Mazda or Arc Lamps (supplied by any Fimo dealer), 
you can easily make Firmo movies indoors—take intimate close-ups 
—get the full sparkle of daylight exposures. From the movies so 
taken, with Firmo Enlarger, you can quickly secure one or a dozen or 
more attractive photo prints for album and other purposes. 


For details of Firmo cameras and projectors, write for “What 


you see, you get.” If interested in enlarger or indoor movie-making, . 


ask for accessory literature. See your dealer today for demonstration. 


BELL & HOWELL 


Lo 


BELL & HOWELL CO., Dept. C, 1808 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
New York, Hollywood, London (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 
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HALLDORSON 
Cinema Mazda Lamp 
This illustrates thelamp with short 
stand for use on table or chair. 
Price, with 1000 watt Mazda globe, 
extension cord and carrying case, 
complete, $31.00 





FILMO 70 CAMERA 
with New Turret Head 
The Master of them ali— 
Filmo70with NewTurret 
Head fitted with 1, 2 and 
4 inch lenses. Write for 
information. 








LUCREZIA 


CHARLES CLAYTON, JR. 
TORONTO SALON, 1928 
INTERNATIONAL INVITATION SALON, 1928 








